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AHMAD JAMAL TRIO 


BUT NOT FOR ME 

Hereis therecord which has beenin thejazz best-sellers 
lists in America for more than four months. This ° 

success however is not surprising for the artistry, 

talent and creative ability of this young pianist have 
been acclaimed by musicians and music-lovers alike. ® 

@ LTZ-M 15162 


THE ALAN CLARE 


JAZZ AROUND THE CLOCK 

Here at last is an LP by one of the leading British 
jazz pianists of today. Seldom before has his unique 
style and wonderful sense of harmony been captured 
so successfully on record. © LK 4260 


EDDIECONDON . 
AND HIS BAND - 


DIXIELAND DANCE PARTY 
Copenhagen, Riverboat shuffle, Sugar foot stomp * 
and the medleys Eddie Condon’s band usually plays 
at his New York night c.ub. This record serves as a 
fine introduction to Eddie’s music for those who are ° 
not already familiar with it. @ LTZ-D 15158 


ART BLAKEY’S 
JAZZ MESSENGERS 
WITH THELONIOUS MONK 


Five of the six tracks on this album are the com- 
positions of Thelonious Monk. The collaboration of 
this highly original musician with Art Blakey has 
produced excellent results. 

© SAH-K6017 @ LTZ-K 15157 


RAY CHARLES ° 


YES INDEED 


Down Beat, in its Jazz Critics Poll, named Ray : 
Charles top ‘Male Singer—New Star’, and this, the 
first completely vocal LP, will leave no doubt as to the 
reason. This selection of blwes covers a very wide i 
range of moods. © HA-E 2168 


DICKY WELLS 
BONES FOR THE KING 


Dicky Wells is one of the outstanding trombonists in 
jazz with a strikingly individual style. On the first 
side of this LP he exploits to great effect a unique 
instrumentation. The second side has a more ortho- 
dox band including four musicians from the Basie 
stable of which Dicky Wells himself was a member 
for ten years. © SJA 2006 

Previously issued in mono @ FAJ 7006 


WILBUR DE PARIS . 


PLAYS COLE PORTER 
Advertising the band’s appearance at Ryan’s, the 
last hold-out of jazz in a famous 52nd Street (NYC) bd 
block, is a slogan that reads: ‘Wilbur de Paris and 
his. New New Orleans jazz’. ‘New’ is of course the 
operative word and this record is another fine <7 
example of Wilbur’s new approach to New Orleans 
jazz. LTZ-K 15156 


RECORDS MAGAZINE—16 pages of pictures and features. Complete details 
of all Decca-group stereo and mono releases. Full colour. Your monthly 
guide to good record buying. Sixpence from your dealer or newsagent. 


The Decca Record Company Ltd Decca House Albert Embankment London S E 11 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


THE HIGH AND MIGHTY HAWK 
In terms of personal accomplishment and influence, 
The Hawk will be second only to Duke and Louis Arm- 
strong in most lists of jazz giants. The tenor saz, as 
he is at pains to emphasise, was not introduced into 
jazz by him, but it was in jazz only on sufferance 
until he finally emancipated it. © SJA 2005 
Previously issued in mono @ FAJ 7005 
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JAZZ 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD 


The history of jazz is a history of 
breakneck evolution. It is music in a 
hurry and change follows change with 
such startling rapidity that evaluations 
soon become obsolete and the progress- 
ives of today become the forgotten men 
of yesterday. 


To many people Roy Eldridge repre- 
sents only a_ stepping stone in the 
development of jazz trumpet; he has be- 
come part of a concatenation of trumpet 
players. His own unique style has become 
submerged under a multiplicity of titles 
of which the most familiar is “the link 
between Armstrong and Gillespie”. Thus 
classified, Eldridge is quickly slipped into 
a convenient pidgeon hole marked “Jazz 
trumpet, 1930’s” and forgotten. Roy is 
a middle-of-the-road musician representa- 
tive of the “jazz for jazz sake” school. 
In this respect he suffers in that he is 
neither the first innovator nor the latest 
experimentalist, and therefore he tends 
to be viewed as the half-finished product. 
Perhaps the most cogent factor in his 
present fall from favour is his refusal 
to align himself with a definite style of 
jazz. At the height of his fame in the 
thirties his ideas were considered to be 
those of a daring progressive; now many 
of the younger American musicians, 
blinded by contemporary trends, regard 
him intolerantly as dated. 


On examination, Eldridge’s contribution 
to jazz is immense if only for the fact 
that he indicated a new direction for jazz 
trumpet. He was the only trumpet player 
of his generation who successfully freed 
himself from the overpowering influence 
of Louis. The thirties was not an era 
deficient in trumpet men and Roy had 
strong competition. Clayton and Edison 
held the trumpet chairs in the Basie 
band, James was with Goodman, Cootie 
was with the Duke, and others such as 
Bill Coleman, Jonah Jones, Charlie 


Shavers and Rex Stewart could be relied 
upon to keep the pace hot. Yet the traces 
of Armstrong were undeniably present in 
the styles of all these men, varied as they 
were. Now they have solidified their 
styles, but in those days they were all 
disciples. “Little Jazz’, as Eldridge 
is often termed because of his diminutive 
stature, was the exception. One can 
appreciate the dilemma in which the 
other musicians found themselves. After 
the revolutionary new scope that Louis 
brought to jazz with his prodigious tech- 
nique, there must have seemed to them 
that there was little else to say. A com- 
parable situation is in existence at the 
present time through the death of 
Charlie Parker. Though Parker has a 
host of imitators, no articulate altoist 
has emerged to challenge his achieve- 
ments. 


After a brief flirtation with Arm- 
strong’s style Eldridge struck out on his 
own with a_ searching and _ thought- 
provoking new form of expression. By 
means of extended phrasing and by the 
use of irregular intervals in his perfor- 
mance he succeeded in pointing out a 
wider horizon. His self-confessed influ- 
ence was not so much Louis as Benny 
Carter, who was then as impressive on 
trumpet as he was on alto. Roy’s own 
influence has infiltrated beyond the 
narrow field of jazz trumpet to the other 
instruments and thence to the frontiers 
of bop for, together with the late Lester 
Young, he is an accredited progenitor 
of the modern school. y 


It may now seem that what Roy was 
attempting to do was what Gillespie 
later achieved, but this is a fallacy, as a 
close inspection of the two styles will 
reveal. Diz was undoubtedly prompted 
by Roy but he never approached Roy’s 
style to any identifiable degree. This is 
particularly noticeable on the Roy and 
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Diz LP (Columbia 33CX 10025), on which 
the two pioneers “chase” each other 
through five tracks of up tempos and 
ballads. Both the tones—Roy’s warm and 
mellow, Dizzie’s full but edgy—and the 
execution are dissimilar, and neither 
borrows from the other. In the sleeve 
notes, Barry Ulanov is quoted as saying, 
“without Roy, Diz would have been 
impossible”. He is right if he is regarding 
Roy as Gillespie’s inspiration and not as 
his model, for although Gillespie briefly 
attempted to emulate Eldridge’s playing 
he was not too successful in his efforts. 
He admits, “Eldridge was my boy. All 
I ever did was to try and play like him 
but I never quite made it, I'd get all 
messed up “cause I couldn’t get it. So 
I tried something else. That developed 
into bop”. 

Although Roy might be described as 
the first modernist he has never been at 
ease with bop; he is really happier in 
the company of his own generation— 
Hawkins, Dickenson, Clayton, etc. It was 
conjectured that Roy’s intentions having 
been consumated by Gillespie, he would 
attempt to modernise his approach, but 
this has not happened. Instead he has 
consolidated it and restrained to a greater 
extent the rather unfortunate upper 
register squealing that marred some of 
his recordings. In his opinion the most 
important asset of a trumpet player is to 
have a recognisable sound. In this respect 
he finds fault with many of the younger 
musicians:—“The younger men... 
liked a iot of the music they played but 
couldn’t get with the sounds. Maybe the 
sound some of the younger men get goes 
with the style because they are playing 
very fast. Some of them may find it hard 
to play fast and they may feel it’s easier 
to slip over a horn like that”. 

Roy’s opinions are definite but not 
pedantic—he just knows what he likes. 


(continued on page 36) 
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Anyone who has delved into the _hist- 
orical past of jazz knows that that history 
is far from complete. The more one 
delves, the more it becomes apparent that 
there still are great gaps of missing in- 
formation yet to be filled. Such is usually 
the case with those many itinerant side- 
man, whose careers, because of their 
wanderings, in and out of as many as 
a dozen bands, have been exceedingly 
difficult to anotate. 

In my trip to Kansas City, during the 
Fall of 1957, I unearthed considerable 
new information that will, in time, help 
straighten out the generally confused 
picture that still remains. From among 
the many people I talked to, one of the 
friendliest and more cooperative, wa; 
Mrs. Beatrice Dent Williams. Her first 
husband, LaForest Dent, was a regular 
member of Bennie Moten’s and several 
other Kansas City bands and smaller 
combos, and his career took him all 
over the midwest during the twenties and 
thirties, before he returned to Kansas 
City to stay. He eventually died in July, 
1958. + 

Mrs. Williams now lives with her 
second husband in a large home on the 
outskirts of Kansas City. She took me 
on a tour of her home, which in archi- 
tectural structure is worthy of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s ideals, being set off 
Highway 30 in a generally undeveloped 
area. In the playroom were many photo- 
graphs from LaForest Dent’s long music- 
al career, some of which Mrs. Williams 
graciously loaned me for reproduction. 
She told me of his life in music while 
pointing out each of the many now rare 
photographs, which covered nearly an 
entire wall... . 

We got married when Forest 
finished high school. He had started on 
banjo when he was in school, and he 
was taught by a Mr. Reynolds. He 
played in the band at Sumner High in 
Kansas City, Kansas. He began playing 
locally, doing night club work with his 
uncle Bill Dias’ band while he was still 
in school. He sang too, and always had 
a wonderful voice. In fact it helped him 
many times in his career, 

His first really professional job was 
with Bennie Moten. He was playing 
banjo by ear, and didn't take up the 
saxophone until he had been with the 
band for a while. He was studyingunder 
a German teacher at the Olden school 


FRANKLIN S. DRIGGS 


OREST DENT 


of music. This teacher later killed him- 
self. He was playing alto and clarinet 
until he went with Boyd Atkins much 
later on, and then he took up tenor. 

He- played with Bennie Moten from 
1925 until the first part of 1928. I re- 
member the night my son was_ born, 
June 12, 1927. the band was in Chicago 
making records. Lamar Wright wanted 
to travel and see the world, so he quit 
the band and went to St. Louis to join 
another group (the Missourians), and he 
tried to get Forest to go along with 
him. But Forest didn’t want to go be- 
cause he just started on sax and didn’t 
feel capable of holding a job on his 
horn then; and he didn’t want to travel. 

He may have played with Bennie 
until the middle of 1928, and then if 
I'm not mistaken, he went with Jesse 
Stone, and they played in and out of 
Kansas City. The summer of i928 they 
played at Crystal City Park in Tulsa, 
and from there to a big hotel in Musko- 
gee for three months and then they went 
down to Dallas. The government closed 
the place they were working in after 
another three months—took the instru- 
ments and everything. They got them 
back later on, but the band broke up 
and Forest and Jesse joined T. Holder. 

They came back to ‘Kansas City and 
played around St. Joe, but they weren’t 
doing so good, so Forest, Herman 
Walder and Jesse Stone quit Holder and 
went with George Lee. Forest didn’t stay 
with George Lee very long, because he 
next joined Ira Coffey and his Walk- 
athonians. Coffey and Red Saunders 
were together and they picked up Forest 
and the other fellows in Kansas City. 
They worked around here for about 
three months . . . in 1930. 

After that he had his own combo and 
did club work around Kansas City until 
the Spring of 1933. He was at the Blue 
Hills Gardens for about a year with 
that combo. Then he went to Minnea- 
polis with his uncle Bill Dias and played 
summer and winter resorts during the 
rest of 1933 and 1934. 

He joined Jimmie Lunceford in 1935 
and stayed with him until 1936, and 
made a whole lot of records with him, 
because Lunceford really caught on 
around that time. Paul Webster went 
with him from his uncle’s band at the 
same time. 

When the Lunceford band came back 
through Minneapolis, he quit and join- 


ed Boyd Atkins band at the Cotton Club 
there and stayed with him through 1939. 
He ape the ted that year and then 
came back to Kansas City and played 
in the W.P.A. band. 


The next year he got a day job, and 
he’d never had one before in his life! 
He also got a band together at the same 
time to play for parties and for gig- 
ging around town. He had his band 
playing at Chauncey Downs’ night club 
on Prospect. Booker Washington and 
Herman Walder were with him. 

He was working six days a week for 
O.P.A. Rent Control and was playing 
music six nights a week. That’s when 
he lost his health. ... 

_ Brooker Washington took the band over 
just before he passed, but he never did 
do anything with it. That was in July.... 

Forest was content to lead the band 
and to be a sideman, and he didn’t 
solo, because he didn’t want to get up 
in front of the public and clown, as 
Bed Bay. 

LaForest Dent’s career is typical of 
many musicians who formed families 
early in life and preferred to remain 
fairly close to home. He could have 
remained either with Bennie Moten or 
with Jimmy Lunceford, and at the time 
he decided to leave each band, each was 
on its way to national success, and had 
begun to do quite a bit of road work. 
The Bennie Moten discography as gener- 
ally listed for the period in which 
LaForest Dent was a member is partly 
incorrect; the following personnel should 
be noted :— 

Lamar Wright, tp; Thamon Hayes, tb; 
LaForest Dent, Harlan Leonard, as; 
Woodie Walder, ts; Bennie Moten, pf; 
George “Banjo Joe” Tall, bjo; Vernon 
Page, tuba; Willie McWashington, dms; 
Ed Lewis joined the band either in 
late 1926 or in early 1927, and Lamar 
Wright was replaced by Paul Webster 
sometime in late 1927, and LaForest 
Dent is definitely out of the band 
entirely before the 9/28 sessions for 
Victor (“Get Lowdown”, etc) and is 
replaced by Jack Washington, whose 
place he took in Jesse Stone’s Blues 
Serenaders. He joined Jimmie Lunce- 
ford in time for the May, 1935 Decca 
sessions and remained with the band 
through the end of the following year, 
when he joined Boyd Atkins. Those 
were his last recordings. 
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THE BENNIE MOTEN BAND 1925 


L-R. Willie McWashington, LaForest Dent, Vernon Page, Thomas 
Hayes, Lamar Wright, Bennie Moten, Harlem Leonard, Woodie 
Walder. 


BENNIE MOTEN’S ORCHESTRA 
Kansas City 1926 
L-R. Thamon Hayes, Lamar Wright, Willie McWashington, George 


‘Banjo Joe’ Tall, Bennie Moten, Harlem Leonard, Vernon Page, 
Woodie Walder, LaForest Dent. 


BILL DIAS BAND Minneapolis 1933 


LaForest Dent (as/clt). Freddie McGrew (d), Bill Dias (p), 
Lconard Murdock (bjo), Paul Webster (tpt), Adolph 
Alsbrook (b). 


JIMMIE LUNCEFORD ORCHESTRA 1935 


Sy Oliver, Paul Webster, Eddie Tomkins (tpts), Russell Bowles, 

Eddie Durham, Elmer Crumbley (tbns), Willie Smith, LaForest 

Dent, Joe Thomas, Earl Carruthers (reeds), Eddie Wilcox (p), 
Al Norris (g), Moses Allen (bs), Jimmy Crawford (d). 
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Many forgotten singers of the blues and 
folk-songs have travelled the U.S.A. on 
foot or hoboed the freight-trains; some 
could maybe play the guitar and sing 
only one song, while others were real 
artists in their idiom. The music of men 
like Blind Lemon, Big Bill and Leadbelly 
is exemplified in their powerful names, 
and although they are dead now, lives 
on by the medium of their recorded 
work for those who will care to listen. 
Blind Lemon and Big Bill could only 
sing blues with that unforgettable 
artistry peculiar to them, but Leadbelly 
was more, a folk singer with a wide 
and varied repertoire. 

man on a par with Leadbelly is 
Jesse Fuller, “folk-songster” as he calls 
himself, who lives today with his wife 
and three daughters in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Jesse, who is his own one-man- 
band, sings blues, work-songs, spirituals, 
folk ballads and jazz. He has known the 
blues in many ways ever since he was 
born, and the work-songs he sings have 
been part of his everyday life, sweating 
it out on the railroad: 


Got to line today, tomorrow we'll play. 
Joe Logan run a work train go'n’ north, 
Get your money, boys, payin’ off ... 
Got a dollar, got a half, 

Got a good job at last. 


In the churches, finding solace from 
his blues with God, he learnt hymns and 
spirituals, and he has listened to and 
played with jazz bands a good deal 
in latter years. Jesse’s story came to me in 
a barrage of pencil-scrawled letters from 
across the Atlantic... 

He was born in Jonesboro, Georgia, 
but ask* him when and he'll tell you, 
“1896, March 12. . . I really don’t know 
my age but I had to give myself a date”. 
His early life was a tempestuous one 
for he never saw his father, and _ his 
impoverished mother roamed the streets 
all night with Jesse and his two sisters, 
looking for somewhere to sleep. 

To earn some money by working, Jesse. 
though not yet out of boyhood, was 
“always given away to other people and 
they would treat me mean and whip me”. 
Once an eighteen-year old mullato girl 

. “she was my kinfolks” . . sat him 


VALERIE WILMER 


Fuller 


on a chair and burnt the front of his 
legs. He still has the scar today. 

His mother finally left him on a farm 
near Macedonia with a Mr. Wilson and 
his wife, Ellen. Here he was treated as 
had been his ancestors before Emancipa- 
tion. Accused of eating straight lard and 
syrup, he was beaten, stripped star« naked 
and smoked over a fire in a gunny-sack. 

After the death of his mother, Jesse 
went to live with Wilson’s father, where 
his youngest sister, Agnes, was living at 
the time. He stayed there for four years, 
during which time he started going to 
school . . . “No farther than 3 grade”. 
Grazing cows:for 10 cents a day was 
Jesse’s jobs, but the Wilsons’ niece took 
most of the money for herself. It was 
about this time that he heard his first 
music; “I used to make a bow like the 
Indians make a bow-and-arrow . . . put 


some wax on the string . . . put the bow 
in my mouth... sound like a jew’s 


The rough, cruel trait in the Wilson 
family caused Jesse to run away in- 
cessantly, once to Stockbridge where he 
first heard the guitar blues . . . “Frailin’ 
guitar”, he says. One day he walked the 
six miles into Atlanta, where he got a 
job as delivery-boy for a meat market, 
sleeping on a cart in a back-room, and 
earning a dollar a week. 

To keep going Jesse had to work at a 
great variety of jobs; in a chair factory 
in Marietta, a grocery store, and a barrel 
factory where he earned 40 cents a day. 
Later he hauled lumber, and laboured 
in a railroad planing mill and a rock- 
quarry near Macon. 

Living for a while with his eldest 
sister, Dora, on a farm at Red Oak just 
outside Atlanta, Jesse learnt to sing and 
“pick the banjo a little’ from Dora’s 
husband, Melvin Moore, who played 
banjo and sang such songs as “Rabbit 
on the Log, Ain’t Got No Dog—Shoot 
Him With My Pistol, Lawd, Lawd!” 

The railroad offered opportunities of 
work, so he went to work on the Nash- 
ville-Chatanooga-St. Louis, “linin’ up 
the tracks’. To reach the job, a friend 
and he used to “ride the freights”. and 
Jesse soon became an expert at this. At 
one time, he could catch a train going 
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at thirty miles per hour, and swing off 
one going at forty-five! 

The railroad took him to McDonaugh 
where the guitar blues were being played; 
“Wasn't nothin’ else much | heard in 
those days’. Round the railroad camp- 
fires in the red-gold sunset of a South- 
ern dusk, the weary Negroes would sing 
songs like Bill Broonzy’s fa-ourite ‘Goin’ 
Down the Road Feelin’ Bad”. 

As was the case with many folk-singers 
of those days, Jesse fashioned his own 
guitar and started playing the Saturday 
night ‘“‘frolics’” or ‘“cubies” where people 
came from miles around to dance, eat, 
drink, play the Georgia Skin, and often 
fight. Sometimes there were killings at 
the parties where Jesse would play for 
20 cents a set. Once ‘“‘a big, robust man” 
fixed a razor to a broom-handle and, 
swearing, challenged everybody to “come 
out by me!” In the general slashing 
fracas which followed, one man lost his 
ear, and Jesse, who had a real guitar 
by this time. hid with his instrument urder 
the hostess’s bed. This same lady took a 
shovel of red-hot coal and threw it over 
the heads of the crowd. As Jesse says, 
“That soon stopped the fight!” 

Life was raw and tough in those days, 
and so was the music that Jesse learnt 
and played—blues, work-songs and 
ballads, The Church offered the “spiritels”’ 
like “Bye and Bye” and “I’m Gonna 
Meet My Lovin’ Mother’, and he com- 
bined all these songs to build the rich 
repertoire he possesses today. While 
working on a levee camp, he met a 
woman named Big Stella. “She could play 
guitar very good. Her man _ used to 
gamble at night. She was always very 
lonesome so she would ask me to come 
to her tent and listen to her play. It 
was real good. I was just a boy. She 
had the blues all the time because her 
man gamble every night. She taught me 
a lot how to play guitar.” 

Returning to Georgia, Jesse met “a 
little girl about 14 years old’, with whom 
he fell in love and subseouently married. 
In spite of her age, Curlie Mae Good ran, 
(for that was her name). responded freely 
to the passes of another admirer, one 
Jesse Washington. Returning from his job 
in an oil factory, her husband learnt of 
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this, and “went lookin’ for Jesse number 
2. “1 found him, I cut him near to death. 
Doctor taken 95 stitches on him”, De- 
ciding she was giving him too much 
trouble, he left her in Georgia and went 
to work for a street-car company in 
Cincinnatti for $15 a week. 


When the Hagenbeck Wallace circus 
passed through town, Jesse joined up 
with the show, working as a Big-Top 
stretcher. Taking a nap after work was 
through one day he suddenly woke to 
find an escaped lion lightly tramping 
over his abdominal region! Although he 
had been promised $15 a week with the 
circus, he only received $6, but stayed 
for about eight months in order to see 
the country . . 


In actual fact the circus reached 
Canada, and it was in Big Rapids, Michi- 
gan that Jesse decided that he could earn 
his living by playing guitar and singing. 
“It was right after the war and there was 
a bunch of soldiers. I played for them. I 
had an old cap and passed it around. 
They put so much in the cap I was 
afraid to pick it up... over eighty 
dollars!” 


Riding the Rock Island Line from 
Chicago, The Union Pacific, and the 
D. and R.G., he “travelled all over”. 
Whenever he was “ridin’ the blinds” and 
came to a town, Jesse would enter the 
local store and play for those inside, 
making maybe eight or ten dollars. Once 
he played all night for a freight-train 
conductor to let him stay on the train 
and hide from a bunch of hostile white 
men. Often, when discovered on board 
illegally, he would ‘pull coal” to pay 
for his ride. 

Going to Nebraska, Jesse finally landed 
in California with $175. Making wooden 
snakes and selling them “up and down 
Main and Broadway’, Jesse earned 
enough money to keep him in Los 
Angeles for several weeks. He then got 
a job in a barber shop outside the 
United Artists Studio on Santa Monica. 
He had a good job here, since he lived 
behind the shop and shined shoes and 
washed cars for the movie crowd. 


“IT got to know Dougie Fairbanks (Snr.) 
pretty well”, recalls Jesse. “He was very 
nice to me. So was Raoul Walsh, the 
director. He helped me set up a hot-dog 
stand inside the studio. When they were 
using big crowds of extras, some days 
I took in $60 or$70!” He even worked 
in front of the cameras himself: 
Thief of Bagdad I was the fellow carrying 
the balloons on my head, with wooden 
chains on my arms”. Jesse was also in 
“East of Suez” which starred Pola Negri, 
and he once met Charlie Chaplin for 
whom he danced: “He give me two 
dollars.” He had learnt to dance by 
watching Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, the 
reknowned Negro buck and wing dancer. 


Being still very much in love with 
Curlie Mae, Jesse saved enough money 
to send her a railway ticket costing a 
hundred dollars, so that she could come 
to him in California. She worked with 
him on the hot-dog stand for a year 
before the studio closed down, and then 
they moved to Bakersfield to pick cotton. 
“There she started again. One man like 
to kill me about her. She told him I was 
not her husband. I broke my thumb on 
his jaw”. 


Curlie Mae left and returned to her 
husband several times, but Jesse finally 
attacked her boy-friend with an ax- 
handle and left him “dripping blood on 


the side-walk’. Sought by the police, 
he decided to leave town and _ started 
working for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 

. Later, he heard that, when drunk, his 
wife had gassed herself. “This hurt me 
for a while, but I soon got over it. I 
got a railroad pass to Atlanta and found 
this nice woman. We been together ever 
since. She give me no trouble”. They 
went to live in Oakland after their 
marriage, and have been there for twen 
years. 

During the last war, Jesse worked as a 
welder in a_ ship-yard, saved eighteen 
hundred dollars and bought a _ house. 
After the war he joined the Laborers 
Union and has worked on-and-off for 
them ever since, usually running a jack- 
hammer on a construction crew. When 
he has no job, the Union pay him thirty 
five dollars a week, and he also has two 
“roomers” who pay him ten dollars 
apiece. 

When Leadbelly came to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in the late Forties, 
Jesse heard him announce over the 
radio that he was the only 12-string 
guitar player in the country. Jesse there- 
fore wrote a letter to the radio-station 
“to let him know there was another 12- 
string guitar around. The guy wrote me 
a telegram that he was coming over to 
my house and wanted me to have a quart 
of gin. When he got there and I didn't 
have the gin, he bawled me out. He 
really gave me the dickens, Next time 
I got him some gin ready. He came back 
again, two or three more times, and we 
played some together”. 

Jesse likes Leadbelly’s mus'c very 
much, and has also heard on record and 
enjoys such artists as Blind Blake, Lonnie 
Johnson, Texas Alexander, Bumble Bee 
Slim, Blind Boy Fuller, Jazz Gillum, 


Tampa Red, Georgia Tom, Big Bill 
Broonzy, Big Maceo, and Leroy Carr. 


Good friends of his are “Slow Drag” 
Pavageau and George Lewis, whose band 
he enjoys immensely. He heard and en- 
joyed Duke Ellington in the thirties, but 
does not care for the present band. An- 
other favourite recording artist is Jimmy 
Yancey, and he has also heard records 
of, and enjoyed, Britain’s Chris Barber, 
whose band is surprisingly popular 
around the Bay area. 

Around 1951, Jesse wasn’t playing very 
often, but hearing of artists in a similar 
idiom to his own becoming popular, he 
“just decided to start playing, I figured 
I would get lucky and make some 
He wanted to organise a band, 


money.’ 
but those he approached were “ always 
busy .. . drinkin’ wine, gamblin’ or 


something, so I thought ‘I’m gonna get 
me up a one-man-band”’. 

In the same way as he composes some 
of his songs, lying in bed at night, Jesse 
formulated the idea of making his 
“fotdella”. In a way, this resembles a 
double-bass minus the neck-piece. The 
big toe of the right foot hits pedals 
which cause padded hammers to strike 
against the six strings. It took him a 
whole week to make this instrument; as 
he explains: “Took some masonite, 
heated scme wood in hot water and 
rounded it off around a wheel. I learned 
that in the barrel factory . . . that’s the 
way they do the staves . . . I tried to usz 
bass fiddle strings but they don’t do so 
good, they stretch out of tune, so I use 
piano strings”. 

A hi-hat cymbal set is activated by the 
left foot, Jesse having welded the sei 
and made one of the cymbals himself, 
and the set-up is completed by a kazoo 
and harmonica fastened to a_ harness 
worn around his neck. A microphone 
which can be plugged into an amplifier 
for night-club work is attached to the 
harness, and playing his 12-string guitar 
and sitting on his home-made stool, Jesse 
is ready to go. 

First he appeared on an amateur show 
on television, and played on two of Don 
Sherwood’s San Francisco programmes. 


A recent picture of JESSE FULLER and his wife. 
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He came to Los Angeles to appear in 
the television show, ““You’re Never Too 
Old”. Soon jazz fans in San Francisco 
began talking about him. Detroit-born 
Barbara Dane, who gigs around the Bay 
area singing “the blues like Bessie 
Smith”, befriended Jesse, and helped him 
to find employment. 

In 1954 and 1956 Jesse recorded 
several sides for Cavalier, which were 
later released on LP, and in 1955 he 
made some titles for Margaret Gold- 
smith’s private label, World Song, out- 
standing among which is his own “San 
Francisco Bay Blues’, a song which he 
copyrighted in 1954 and Hollis Music 
published last year. Jack Elliot’s version 
of this song is available in England, but 
he hardly does justice to this sad little 
ballad which Jesse sings so appzalingly, 
revealing the hall-mark of genuine 
artistry : 


Stay awhile in another city, just about 

to go insane, 

Sound like I heard my baby, way she 

used to call my name. 

She ever come back to stay, be another 

brand new day, 

Walking with my baby down by the 

San Francisco Bay. 

Six titles in all were released on World 
song W.S.-1, “Working On the Ra Iroad”, 
including an old railroad work-song, 
“Linin’ Up the Tracks”, on which Jesse’s 
voice is accompanied by fotdella alone, 
the bass tone of the instrument marking 
‘he down-strokes of the railroad-worker’s 
hammers as they had funct’oned in Jesse's 
many davs of hard labour for the South- 
ern Pacific. A long, interesting “John 


Henry” features his competent 12-strinz 
guitar playing and some interesting verses 
of his own invention. “Hanging Around 
the Skin Game”, one of his favourites, 
introduces us the to the perils of 
gambling: 


High Sheriff of Baltimore, knocking at 
my door, 

Knocking with his fourty-four .. . 

Six months in the calaboose don't 
worry my mind, 

Don’t worry my mind, lovin’ babe. 


Other titles are “Take This Hammer” 
and “Railroad Blues”. This record is 
regrettably unavailable in England, and 
lack of capital caused its failure in 
America. 

He has continued to play parties and 
clubs, having just completed a stint at 
the Sail-Inn club in San Francisco, and 
he appeared on the “Stars of Jazz” T.V. 
show just a few months back. Good 
Time Jazz Records heard Jesse’s World 
Song L.P. and gave him an audition, as 
a result of which they decided to record 
him, and on July Ist of last year issued 
an LP now available in England on 
Vogue LAG 12159. 

This disc is a must for any collector 
worth his salt, and leaves nothing to be 
desired in the matter of recording tech- 
nique. It includes a blues, work-songs, 
jazz, and spirituals. Each number is 
packed full of interest and pleasant sur- 
prises, as in “Memphis Boogie” where 
a modern R ’n’ B riff is introduced, and 
in “Tiger Rag” where Jesse blows up a 
storm on the harmonica, yells “Hold 
that tiger!” and scats in the best ap- 
proved manner. “Linin’ Tracks” is the 


same tune as on the W.S. album, but 
here Jesse employs guitar as well as 
fotdella. “Fingerbuster” is just that; the 
tricky runs on the guitar being exe-uted 
by Jesse with great skill. On “Stacker- 
lee’, spelt ‘“Stagolee” on the sleeve, 
Jesse repeats the old folk-ballad lately 
popularised by the skifflers, which tells 
the story of “that bad man, Stackerlee”. 
This number is sung with great verve, 
as are Jesse’s own “99 Years” and the 
old minstrel song “Raisin’ A Ruckus”. 
The former is a prison song of dark 
meaning—“You got ninety-nine years 
and one dark day... that one dark 
day mean when you're dead”, and the 
latter is a pleasant song on which he 
entreats : 

Come along chillun, come along, 

Where the moon is shining bright... 

We'll be raisin’ a ruckus tonight. 

This man can really go! When you 
listen to this record, you know that you 
are hearing the story of a man who has 
experienced all he sings. Listen to this 
disc once or twice, and you will come 
to love Jesse as I do. Every word is 
sung with a humorous twist to it, and 
between each song he spins a story like 
the real artist he is. 

As swings along can 
hear the roar and whistle of the freight- 
train; you can smell the scent of dried 
grass and cotton fields; you can see the 
black bodies sweating as they line the 
tracks—you know you are listening to the 
real thing. And when the cover, showing 
Jesse’s beaming face as he stands in front 
of one ot those trains, looks at you from 
the window of your record shop, his 
smile will captivate you... 
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THE 


CHARLIE 


CHRISTIAN 


STORY 


by RALPH ELLISON 


Jazz, like the country which gave it 
birth, is fecund in its inventiveness, 
swift and traumatic in its developments, 
and terribly wasteful of its resources. 
It is an orgiastic art which demands 
great physical stamina of its practitioners, 
and many of its most talented creators 
die young. More often than not (and 
this is especially true of its Negro ex- 
ponents) its heroes remain local figures 
known only to small-town dance halls, 
and whose reputations are limited to 
the radius of a few hundred miles. 

A case in point, and a compelling 
argument for closer study of roots and 
causes, is a Philips LP (BBL 7172) 
devoted to the art of Charlie Christian, 
probably the greatest of jazz guitarists. 
He died in 1942 after a brief, spectacular 
career with the Benny Goodman sextet 
Had he not come from Oklahoma City 
in 1939, at the instigation of John Ham- 
mond, he might have shared the fate of 
many we knew in the period when 
Christian was growing up (and I doubt 
that it has changed very much today). 

Some of the most brilliant of jazz- 
men made no records; their names 
appeared in print only in announcement 
of some local dance or remote “battles 
of music” against ecually uncelebrated 
bands. Being devoted to an art which 
traditionally thrives on -improvisation, 
these unrecorded artists very often have 
their most original ideas enter the pub- 
lic domain almost as rapidly as they are 
conceived, to be quickly absorbed into 
the thought and technique of their 
fellows. Thus, the riffs which swung 
the dancers and the band on some tran- 
scendent evening, and which inspired 
others to competitive flights of invention, 
become all too swiftly a part of the 
general style, leaving the originator as 
anonymous as the creators of the archi- 
tecture called Gothic. 

There is in this a crue! contradiction im- 
plicit in the art-form itself. For true jazz 


is an art of individual assertion within 
and against the group. Each true jazz 
moment (as distinct from the uninspired 
commercial performance) springs from a 
contest in which each artist challenges 
all the rest; each solo flight, or improvi- 
sation, represents (like the successive 
canvases of a painter) a definition of his 
identity: as individual, as member of 
the collectivity, and as a link in the 
chain of tradition. Thus, because jazz 
finds its very life in an endless improvi- 
sation upon traditional materials, the 
jazzman must lose his identity even as he 
finds it—how often do we see even the 
most famous of jazz artists being de- 
voured alive by their imitators, and 
shamelessly, in the public spotlight? 

So at best the musical contributions 
of these local, unrecorded heroes of jazz 
are enjoyed by a few fellow musicians 
and by a few dancers who admire them 
and afford them the meager economic 
return which allows them to keep play- 
ing, but very often they live beyond the 
period of youthful dedication, hoping 
in vain that some visiting big-band 
leader will provide the opportunity to 
break through to the wider spheres of 
jazz. Indeed, too escape these fates the 
artists must be very talented, very indivi- 
dual, as restlessly inventive as Picasso, 
and very lucky. 

Charles Christian, when Hammond 
brought him to the attention of Good- 
man, was for most of his life such a 
local jazz hero. Nor do I use the term 
loosely, for having known him vsince 
1923, when he and my younger brother 
were members of the same first-grade 
class, I can recall no time when he was 
not admired for his skilful playing of 
stringed instruments. Indeed, a great part 
of his time in the manual-training depart- 
ment of Douglass School was spent con- 
structing guitars from cigar boxes: 
instruments upon which both he and his 
older brother, Clarence, were dazzlingly 
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adept. Incidentally, in their excellent 
notes to the album Al Avakian and Bob 
Prince are mistaken when they assume 
that Christian was innocent of contact 
with musical forms more sophisticated 
than the blues, and it would be well 
that here I offer a correction. Before 
Charlie was big enough to handle a 
guitar himself he served as a guide for 
his father, a blind guitarist and singer. 
Later he joined with his father, his 
brother Clarence and Edward (an 
arranger, pianist, violinist, per- 
former the string bass and 
tuba), and made his contribution to the 
family income by strolling with them 
through the white middle-class sections 
of Oklahoma City, where they played 
serenades on request. Their repertory 
included the light classics as well as the 
blues, and there was no doubt in the 
minds of those who heard them that 
the musical value they gave was worth 
far more than the money they received. 
Later on Edward, who took leading rolzs 
in the standard operettas performed by 
members of the high-school chorus, led 
his own band and played gigs from 
time to time with such musicians as Hot 
Lips Page, Walter Page, Sammy Price, 
Lem C. Johnson (to mention a few), all 
members at some point of the Blue 
Devils Orchestra, which later merged 
with the Benny Moten group to become 
the famous Count Basie Band. I need 
only mention that Oklahoma City was a 
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regular stopping point for Kansas City- 
based orchestras, or that a number of 
the local musicians were conservaiory- 
trained and were capable of sightreading 
the hodge-podge scores which during the 
“million-dollar production” stage of the 
silent movies furnished the stands of 
pit-orchestras, 

The facts of these matters are always 
more intriguing than the legends. In the 
school which we attended harmony was 
taught from the ninth through the twelfth 
grades; there was an extensive and com- 
pulsory music-appreciation program, and, 
though Charles was never a member, a 
concert band and orchestra and several 
vocal organizations. In brief, both in his 
home and in the community Charles 
Christian was subjected to many diverse 
musical influences. It was the era of 
radio, and for a while a local newspaper 
gave away cheap plastic recordings of 
such orchestras as Jean Goldkette’s along 
with subscriptions. The big media of 
communication were active, for better or 
worse, even then, and the Negro com- 
munity was never completely isolated 
from their influence. 

However, perhaps the most stimulating 
influence upon Christian, and one with 
whom he was later to be identified, was 
that of a tall, intense young musician 
who arrived in Oklahoma City sometime 
in 1929 and who, with his heavy white 
sweater, blue stocking cap, and up-and- 
out-thrust silver saxophone, left abso- 
lutely no reed player and few young 
players of any instrument unstirred by 
the wild, excitingly original flights of 
his imagination. Who else but Lester 
Young. who with his battered horn upset 
the entire Negro section of the town. 
One of our friends gave up his valved 
instrument for the tenor saxophone and 
soon ran away from home to carry the 
new message to Baltimore, while a good 
part of the efforts of the rest was spent 
trying to absorb and transform the 
Youngian style. Indeed, only one other 
young musician created anything like the 
excitement attending Young’s stay in 
town. This was Carlton George, who had 
played with Earl Hines and whose trum- 
pet style was shaped after the excursions 
of Hines’s right hand. He, however, was 
a minor influence, having arrived during 
the national ascendancy of Louis Arm- 
strong and during the local reign of Oran 
(“Hot Lips”) Page. 

When we consider the stylistic develop- 
ment of Charles Christian we are re- 
minded how little we actually know of 
the origins of even the most recent of 
jazz styles, or of when and where 
they actually started; or of the 
tensions, personal, sociological, or 
technical, out of which such an 
original artist achieves his _ stylistic 
identity. For while there is now a rather 
extensive history of discography and 
recording sessions, there is but the bare 
beginnings of a historiography of jazz. 
We know much of jazz as entertain- 
ment, but a mere handful of cliches 
constitutes our knowledge of jazz as 
experience. Worst, it is this which is 
frequently taken for all there is, and we 
get the impression that jazz styles are 
created in some club on some particulay 
occasion and there and then codified 
according to the preconceptions of the 
jazz publicists in an atmosphere as grave 
and traditional, say, as that attending 


the deliberations of the Academie 
Frangaise. It :s this which leads to the 
notion that jazz was invented in a par- 
ticular house of ill-fame by “Jelly Roll” 
Morton, who admitted the crime him- 
self; that swing was invented by Good- 
man about 1935; that T, Monk, K. 
Clarke, and J. B. “D” Gillespie invented 
“progressive” jazz at Minton’s Play- 
house in Harlem about 1941. 

This is, of course, convenient but only 
relatively true, and the effort to let the 
history of jazz as entertainment stand 
for the whole of jazz ignores the most 
fundamental knowledge of the dynamics 
of stylistic growth which has _ been 
acquired from studies in other branches 
of music and from our knowledge of the 
growth of other art forms. The jazz 
artist who becomes nationally known is 
written about as though he came into 
existence only upon his arrival in New 
York. His career in the big cities, where 
jazz is more of a commercial entertain- 
ment than part of a total way of life, 
is stressed at the expense of his life in 
the South, the Southwest, and the Mid- 
west, where most Negro musicians at 
least found their early development. 
Thus, we are left with an impression of 
mysterious rootlessness, and the true and 
often annoying complexity of American 
cultural experience is over-simplified. 

With jazz this has made for the 
phenomena of an art form existing in a 
curious state of history and pre-history 
simultaneously. Not that it isn’t recog- 
nised that it is an art with deep roots 
in the past, but that the nature of its 
deep connection with social conditions 
here and now is slighted. Charlie Chris- 
tian is a case in point. He flowered from 
a background with roots not only in a 
tradition of music, but in a deep division 
in the Negro community as well. He 
spent much of his life in a slum in which 
all the forms of disintegration attending 
the urbanizatioon of rural Negroes ran 
riot. Although he himeslf was from a 
respectable family, the wooden tenement 
in which he grew up was full of poverty, 
crime, and sickness. It was also alive 
and exciting, and I enjoyed visiting there, 
for the people both lived and sang the 
blues. Nonetheless, it was. doubtlessly 
here that he developed the tuberculosis 
from which he died. 

More important, jazz was regarded by 
most of the respectable Negroes of the 
town as a backward, low-class form of 
expression, and there was a marked 
difference between those who accepted 
and lived close to their folk experience 
and those whose status strivings led 
them to reject this attitude in turn, along 
with those who held it—even to the point 
of not participating in the musical activi- 
ties of the school. Like Jimmy Rushing, 
whose father was a businessman and 
whose mother was active in church 
affairs, he had heard the voice of jazz 
and would hear no other. Ironically, 
what was perhaps his greatest social 
triumph came in death, when the respect- 
able Negroe middle-class not only joined 
in the public mourning, but acclaimed 
him hero and took credit for his develop- 
ment. The attention which the sheer 
quality of his music should have secured 
him was won only by his big-town 
success. 

Fortunately for us, Charles concen- 
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trated on the guitar and left the school 
band to his brother Edward, and his 
decision was a major part of his luck. 
For although it is seldom recognized, 
there is a conflict between what the 
Negro-American musician feels in the 
community around him and the given 
(or classical) techniques of his instrument. 
He feels a tension between his desire to 
master the classical style of playing and 
his compulsion to express those sounds 
which form a musical definition of Negro- 
American experience. In early jazz these 
sounds found their fullest expression in 
the timbre of the blues voice, and the 
use of mutes, water glasses, and derbies 
on the bells of their horns arose out of 
an attempt to imitate this sound. Among 
the younger musicians of the Thirties, 
especially those who contributed to the 
growth of bop, this desire to master the 
classical technique was linked with the 
struggle for recognition in the larger 
society, and with a desire to throw off 
those nen-musical features which came 
into jazz from the minstrel tradition, 
Actually, it was for this reason that 
Louis Armstrong (who is not only a 
great performing artist but a clown in the 
Elizabethan sense of the word), became 
their scapegoat, What was not always 
understood was that there were actually 
two separate bodies of instrumental tech- 
niques: the one classic and widely 
recognized and “correct’’; and the other 
eclectic, partly unconscious, and “jazzy”. 
And it was the tension between these two 
bodies of technique which led to many 
of the technical discoveries of jazz. 
Further, we are now aware of the exist- 
ence of a fully developed and endless 
flexible technique of jazz expression, 
which has become quite independent of 
the social environment in which it de- 
veloped if not of its spirit. 

Interestingly enough, the guitar (long 
regarded as a traditional instrument of 
Southern Negroes) was subjected to 
little of this conflict between techniques 
and ways of experiencing the wor'd. Its 
role in the jazz orchestra was important 
but unobtrusive, and before Christian 
little had been done to explore its full 
potentialities for jazz. Thus, Christian 
was able to experiment with the least 
influence from either traditional or con- 
temporary sources. Starting long before 
he was aware of his mission—as would 
seem to be the way with important in- 
novators in the arts—he taught himself to 
voice the guitar as a solo instrument— 
a development made possible through 
the development of the electronically 
amplified instrument—and the rest is 
history. 

With Christian the guitar found its jazz 
voice. With his entry into the jazz circles 
his musica] intelligence was able to exert 
its influence upon his peers and to affect 
the course of the future developm-nt of 
jazz. This album of his work—so irresist- 
ible and danceable in its swing, so in- 
tellectually stimulating in its ideas—is 
important not only for its contribution to 
our knowledge of the evolution of con- 
temporary jazz style; it also offers one 
of the best arguments for bringing more 
serious critical intelligence to this branch 
of our national culture. 


(Reprinted from the Saturday Review by 
kind permission of the author). 
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The death in New York last month of forty-nine year old tenor 
saxophonist Lester Young deprived jazz of its most gifted 
figure from the rapidly receding golden age of the 1930s. Of 
course, it was a golden age, although nobody has so far felt 
impelled to romanticise it up to the bloated proportions 
of the New Orleans and Chicago mystiques. It was a period in 
jazz history when the melodic resources of its most advanced 
exponents achieved a perfect balance with the harmonic develop- 
ments of the day. Many richly endowed jazzmen were naturally 
suited stylistically to the musical environment in which they 
found themselves, and the most richly endowed of them all was 
Lester Young. 

He was one of the most remarkable and inscrutable of 
creative artists, but it is doubtful whether too unwieldly a 
legend will be heaped upon his head as it was upon Bix and 
is being upon Charlie Parker. The reasons are the same as those 
which apply to the Swing Age which nurtured Young. The 
1930s are too badly marred by the stigma of commercialism for 
dilettantes to cry into their beer and lament the passing’ of 
great days. The reactionary jazz fan even has more sympathy 
for the most anarchistic beboppers than he has for the musi- 
cians who joined the big bands of the period, because a 
reactionary can at least perceive the nature of a revolution, 
and the nuttiest bigot could hardly accuse, say, Thelonious 
Monk of reaching for the fleshpots. For this reason, Young’s 
prewar background usually seems somehow discreditable to 
the diehard. What’s that? Reading music? In dance halls? 
Disgraceful fellow! 

There is one other reason why Young will not end up being 
portrayed on the silver screen by the Kirk Douglas of the 
1960s, and that is that nobody could claim that he was cut 
down in his prime, as Bix possibly was and Parker probably 
was. Although Lester was active virtually up to the eve of 
his fatal heart attack, and although he was highly regarded 
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by the same critical phalanx which once dismissed his innov- 
ations as the aberrations of a perverse eccentric, he was no 
longer a figure of real active significance in jazz. any 

The fat years were the experimental ones in Kansas City in 
the early 1930s, the days of maturity with the Basie band 
and Billie Holiday, days when Young was literally creating 
a new jazz vocabulary and a new tone with which to express 
it. His work over the last fifteen years represents a_ gentle 
though unalarming decline, from which flashes of the old 
master may occasionally be glimpsed. Unfortunately, too many 
of today’s enthusiasts know only the Lester of the postwar 
hi-fi period, and are therefore tempted either secretly to dis- 
miss him as grossly overrated, or to pay lipservice to a legend 
they do not understand. They have only, however, to glance 
back at the vintage Young of twenty years ago to discover 
what the fuss was all about. 

They will stumble upon one of the most startlingly original 
and highly literate styles in all jazz, a tonal conception 
commonplace enough today but undreamed of when first Young 
introduced it. When in 1934 he replaced the then master of 
the instrument Coleman Hawkins in the Fletcher Henderson 
band, his fellow-musicians thrust Hawkins records at him and 
advised him to ape them as closely as possible, a situation 
of overwhelming irony. Young, with considerable artistic 
courage, declined the advice and left what was then the most 
coveted job in the jazz world to continue on his own highly 
idiosyncratic way. 

By 1936 with Basie he had already cut his version of “Lady 
Be Good” which cast aside the conventions of twenty years of 
tenor saxophone playing. By challenging the gushing, distinctly 
“hot” sound of Hawkins and substituting a new metallic, dis- 
tilled tone, he led his unperceptive contemporaries to call him 
a fugitive alto player. He also introduced new aural shapes 
into the jazz context more sophisticated than anything which 
had gone before. Within a few years of “Lady be Good” 
there were almost no tenor saxophonists left who played in the 
Hawkins manner. Everybody tried to produce the Young tone 
and acquired the surface effects of the Young vocabulary. 

That vocabulary was wonderfully coherent and integrated, 
and it introduced for the first time into the jazz context the 
quality of wit, as distinct from the broad humour and slapstick 
of satirists like Fats Waller. Young is the great epigrammaticist 
of jazz, and today his aphorisms are so widely diffused that 
many of those who plagiarise him are unaware they are doing 
so. 

Time may well show that Young's best loved work is the 
extraordinary partnership with the singer Billie Holiday. Those 
casual, hastily assembled recordings of the middle and late 
1930s represent the highest peak ever attained of the informal 
jam-session interpretation of current pop material. In the 
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COW COW 
DAVENPORT 


BY ART HODES | 


Yes* sir, you could have dropped a Atlantic Records, who brought Cow Cow — _ he'd had pneumonia and it had 


bomb in Chicago in 1938—you wouldn't 
have disturbed anyone. Not jazz-wise. In 
that short a time—less than twenty years 
—jazz had been and gone. That’s why I 
could be found honeymooning in New 
York City, April of ’38. Of course, I too 
had heard that ‘the streets were paved 
with gold’; I'd heard of the successes 
the boys were enjoying, the jazz boys 
who had left Chicago long before me 
. . . Wingy, Joe Marsala, Wettling, etc. 
Still, I wouldn’t have left, even then. 
What finally decided me was when I lo:t 
a job becase the boss decided he'd 
rather have an accordionist. That de- 
cided it... 

It could get awful cold in New York 
too, especially if you weren’t workin’. 
But somehow we survived the lay-offs— 
the getting-established period—and al- 
most from the beginning the ‘hot’ 
collectors discovered me, took me in 
hand, and led me on what J still believe 
was a righteous path. First to ‘find’ me 
was Herman Rosenberg. I was sittin’ in 
at the Hickory House with the Marsala 
boys. That was the time when Franki2 
Laine was singing as often as they'd let 
him, for five dollars a week. In fact, 
that’s where we met, and later we tried to 
make a go of it—Laine and Hodes. It 
was during those years too, 1938 through 
1942, that Jazz Information (no _ better 
jazz magazine have I seen... not for 
what it stood for) came into being. Gene 
Williams and Ralph Gleason were the 
boys at its helm, the same boys who 
later got me to take on the job of jazz 
commentator on Station WNYC. They 
wrote the script and handed me the 
records. Dan Qualey appeared about then 
with his Solo Art label, followed bv 
Commodore, HRS and Blue Note, each 
doing a little something to keep this jazz 
alive and, incidentally, keeping more than 
one jazz man alive into the bargain. 
Yes, it was a glowing period. 

It was Herb Abramson, a _ collecto-: 
who a few years later was to help form 


Davenport along and introduced him. I 
arranged for him to do a guest shot on 
the program. Cow Cow and I got our 
picture in the newspaper and I got to 
know him pretty well. But I’m getting 
ahead of myself... 

By this time Jazz Information had 
folded and the magazine Jazz Record 
had originated. It belonged to Dale 
Curran and Art Hodes and it was Dale’s 
idea. We picked up where someone else 
left off. So it was ... so it has always 
been. Naturally, after hearing Cow Cow 
play I invited him to ‘talk to me’ for Jazz 
Record. We got him down to Greenwich 
Village and we talked... someone 
asked him how he got the Cow Cow 

“When I began playin’ the ‘Cow Cow 
Blues’ I was trying to imitate a train, 
and I originally called them the ‘Railroad 
Blues’. I was trying to get in a part 
where the switchman (with many of 
whom I had a personal acquaintance) 
boarded the train from the cow-catcher, 
or front of the train. The word ‘cow’ 
somehow stuck with me and once, work- 
ing in a theatre, I ended a song with 
‘Nobody here can do me like Papa Cow 
Cow can do’. The audience immediately 
picked up the song and those who liked 
the number were anxious to get acquain- 
ted with me. After the show they would 
walk up addressing me as ‘Papa Cow 
Cow’ and from then on I have been 
called by such a moniker”. 

Charles Davenport must have been 
close to fifty when I met him . . . born 
in Anniston, Alabama, April 23, 1894. 
As I remember him he was a round sort 
of smilin’ man, nice colour, nice eyes. 
looked like he'd been eating regular. 
He never complained and he never asked 
for anything, yet I can’t remember him 
playing any dates while I knew him— 
except the few we gave him. He wasn’t 
playing piano when we met, just singing. 
Of course, I asked him to play for me. 
but his hands weren’t making it too good 
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stiffened his fingers. He really didn’t have 
to play, not the way that guy sang. | 
remember Jazz Record cut a date, and 
we used Cecil Scott on clarinet, Henry 
Goodwin on trumpet and George Lugg, 
trombone. For rhythm we had Pops 
Foster, and Baby Dodds or Kaiser 
Marshall, drums. I played p‘ano. That 
was the band that followed Bunk John- 
son into the Stuyvesant Casino. It was 
decided that “Cake Walkin’ Babies” would 
be a good tune for Cow Cow, so after he 
learned the lyrics we cut. What a show- 
man! He’d apparently been impr2ssed 
by Ted Lewis. Anyway, what came out 
made us all happy. He did two sides and 
I believe Brownie McGhee and Sonny 
Terry did another two. Atlantic has the 
date and I suppose, in good time, they'll 
issue it. 

How did Cow Cow play? Well, it’s 
easier to describe his playing than his 
singing style. Like just a while ago I sat 
down at the piano and played some “Cow 
Cow”. After a bit I got rolling and I 
could feel the effect Cow Cow wanted to 
convey when he came up with this bit 
you can now call a style. He’d get the 
left hand walkin’ and he’d whip it up 
with his right hand... that boogie 
woogie style that Cow Cow claimed that 
Pine Top Smith picked up from him.. . 

“I happened to hit Pittsburgh at the 
Star theatre on Wile Avenue. Being a 
piano player I would go around to all 
the honky-tonks in town. I went with a 
friend of mine to the Sachem Alley, and 
there I met Pine Top Smith. He had 
heard my “Cow Cow Blues”, wanted to 
meet me. He sat down playin’, didn't 
know what he was playin’, so I said, 
‘Boy. look here, you sure have got a 
mean boogie woogie’. Pine Top didn’t 
know what he was playin’ nohow. I 
began to tell him what it was, then he 
tried to sing it. He never could rhyme 
it together, just said ‘Come up here gal. 
to this piano... playin’ my _ boogie 
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woogie’ ”. 
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Today you go to a store, lay your 


money down, and buy the jazz you want 


to listen to on records. Today the jazz 
musicians do alright cuttin’ dates. Scale 
is good and sess.ons are frequent. Not 
so yesterday. Cow Cow told us, “I 
worried the man to get him to hear my 
blues. This Mr. Miller decided he'd let 
me cut it on piano rolls. He didn’t know 
if it was good or bad, didn’t know if it 
would sell, and neither did I. I said, 
‘Give ’em to me, I'll sell ‘em myself’. I 
carried them to several music stores, but 
they didn’t know what it was all about. 
A music store on 6th Street told me they 
wouldn’t give me seventy-five cents for 
a hundred of them. So I went from house 
to house with my ‘Cow Cow Blues’ ”. 

If cur magazine had never done an- 
other thing, it helped get one job done. 
That I will never regret. George Avakian 
was doing our record reviews, and so 
Cow Cow came to his attention. George 
felt very badly that Cow Cow had never 
gotten on ASCAP—the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publ shers. 
If you’re a writer of popular music, this 
membership certainly brings in an income 
and Cow Cow was in the posit on where 
he needed an income. George got busy 
and soon I picked up a Downbeat with a 
screaming headline about ASCAP being 
amiss (actually, it was much stronger). 
Anyway, it got results. Cow Cow got his 
ASCAP button; and he deserved it. 
Besides the “Cow Cow Blues”, he'd 
written “Mama Don’t Allow It’. (Heck, 
We musicians were always playing that 
one... it was a good tune). And he 
also wrote “I'll Be Glad When You’re 
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Dead, You Rascal You”. His songs had 
humour; like he wasn’t complaining 
about life . . . Cow Cow Davenport... 
born into a family where his mother 
‘admired’ him ’cause he could play; his 
father, a very religious man, didn’t like 
that ragtime music. He sent Cow Cow, 
then Charles, to a Baptist College to 
become a preacher and he wound up as 
a piano player who'd “get invitations to 
all the socials”. Cow Cow ran away from 
college and joined a carnival show where 
he met Bob Davis—“the first man who 
ever Showed me one key to the other’. 
But when a ‘real’ piano player came 
along it looked as if Cow Cow was 
through. But he wasn't; he just wouldn't 
quit. “They din’t like to fire me because 
I'd been with them. But I could sing, so 
I got on stage, started to sing my own 
songs. And I began to write songs I 
wanted to sing’. 

From this point Cow Cow worked his 
way up in the business until he had a 
road show of his own and a bus for 
transportation. Everything looked g eat 
for a while; but Lady Luck turned her 
cheek and, as Cow Cow told us—"“My 
last stop was Moble; I didn’t have 
enough money to pay expenses. I had 
to borrow some money from somebody, 


- so I started to pawn my bus. I would 


put it up for security. So I pawned my 
bus too many times; down South they 


put you in jail for that. They caught 
me and gave me six months in Camp 
Kilby, out from Montgomery. It gave 
me a chance to think. All my show folks 
left, bus gone and me in prison. I 
couldn't do any farm work, in fact, I 
couldn’t do anything, I had never worked 
before. After 1 got my whippings they 
decided I couldn't work. They put me 
with the old men as a gardener. Naturally, 
I sat down on the ground. I caught pneu- 
monia. It must have settled in my right 
arm”. 

Sometime before I left New York City 
for the Mid-west I lost track of Cow- 
Cow ... let’s see; that makes it before 
1950. I'd heard that he went back to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he'd settled 
in °37... that was after he’d decided 
to give up show business. And so, Dec- 
ember 2nd 1955, in this same town of 
Cleveland, Charles “Cow-Cow” Daven- 
port died. Funny thing; when his dad 
objected to his playing piano, he left 
home and eventually played prof-ssion- 
ally . .. just like in his song “Mama 
Don’t Low”, where he says “We don’t 
care what mama don't ‘low... gonna 
play my music anyhow”. 

We know “the world’s a stage and we 
are but players”... But when a good 
player leaves the stage we miss him. 
Cow-Cow Davenport was a real good 
player. 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 


future sessions at “THE 100°’, 100 Oxford St., London, W.1 


MAY: 
Friday, Ist 


Fairweather—Brown All Stars 


Saturday, 2nd ... Bruce Turner and his Band—Eddie Thompson Quartet 


Sunday, 3rd 


The Graham Stewart Seven featuring Johnny Parkcr’s Trie 


Mickey Ashman’s Jazzmen 


Monday, 4th .. 
Tuesday, Sth ... 


Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazz Band 


Wednesday, 6th Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 
Thursday, 7th... Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 


Friday, 8th 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 


Saturday, 9th a Mick Mulligan and his Band, featuring George Melly 


Sunday, 10th ... 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 


Diz Disley String Quartet 
Monday, 11th .... Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazz Band 
Tuesday, 12th ... Fairweather—Brown All Stars 
Wednesday, 13th Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 


Thursday. 14th To be arranged 
Friday, 15th ... 
Saturday, 16th 


Alex Welsh and his Band 
Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazz Band 


Mickey Ashman’s Jazzmen 


Sunday, 17th ... 


Wally Fawkes’ Troglodytes—Diz Disley String Quartet 


Monday, 18th .... Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Tuesday, 19th ... Fairweather—Brown All Stars 
Wednesday, 20th Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 


Thursday, 21st 
Friday, 22nd 


Mickey Ashman’s Jazzmen 
The Graham Stewart Seven featuring the Johnny Parker Trio 


Saturday, 23rd... Alex Welsh and his Band 
: Diz Disley’s String Quartet 


Sunday, 24th 


..©Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 


Monday, 25th .... Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Tuesday, 26th ... The Graham Stewart Seven featuring the Johnny Parker Trio 
Wednesday, 27th Alex Welsh and his Band 


Thursday, 28th 
Friday, 29th... 
Saturday, 30th 


Sunday, 31st ... 


Dill Jones Four 


Wally Fawkes and his Troglodytes 
Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 
Fairweather—Brown All Stars 


Mickey Ashman’s Jazzmen 


The Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 
Lennie Felix will be a featured soloist each week night. 
Your Host and Compere—PETER BURMAN. (GER 7494) 
Special Concession:—Tues. & Thurs. only—2/6 to H.M. Forces, Nurses and Students 
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GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


ALBERT AMMONS, 
PETE JOHNSON etc. 


BARRELHOUSE, BOOGIE WOOGIE & BLUES: 

(a) Boogie Woogie; (b) Shout For Joy; (c) Bear 

Cat Crawi; (d) Boogie Woogie Prayer; (e) K.K. 

Boogie (144) min)—(f) Boo-woo; (g) Woo-woo; 

(h) Little Joe From Chicago; (j) A-Flat Dream; 
(k) Bear Trap Blues (144 min) 


(Fontana TFR6018. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


A mixed bag of first releases and re- 
issues from 78 r.p.m. days goes to make 
an interesting piano album. “Boogie 
Woogie” by Pete Johnson and “Little 
Joe” by Mary Lou Williams were 
originally issued back to back, possibly 
in a Columbia piano album of the 1939 
vintage. A 1941 Red Allen session brings 
Kenny Kersey into the spotlight with 
some remarkably “live” and_ brilliant 
boogie. I had overlooked the quality of 
Harry James’ “Boo-woo” and “Woo- 
woo”’", the first serving as an excellent 
Pete Johnson vehicle, and somehow 
preferable to the more mechanical sounds 
made by Ammons on the latter. 

“Litthe Joe” lacks the strident charac- 
teristics of the male contributions, but 
shows Miss Williams as a very accom- 
plished and imaginative player. The slow 
eight-to-the-bar blues is comparatively 
rare—I can only think of James P. and 
Yancey as other regular exponents—and 
she makes the most of her opportunity 
with freer chord play and a wider compass 
of harmony. Both Jimmy Johnson’s piece 
and the closing track by Jimmy Yancey 
are curiously crude in the best sense of 
the word. These are two of my all-time 
favourite pianists, and I revel in the 
chance to hear them side by side. This 
is a “must” for piano collectors. 


(a) Pete Johnson. 13/10/39. 

(b) Albert Ammons. 30/12/38. 

(c) Meade Lux Lewis. 30/12/38. 

(d) Lewis, Johnson, Ammons (at 2 pnos). 
30/12 '38. 

{e) Henry “‘Red’’ Allen (tpt); J. C. Higgin- 
both (tbn); Edmond Hall (clit); Kenny Kersey 
(p); Billy Taylor (bs); Jimmy Hoskins (d). 
17/4/41. 

(f) Harry James (tpt); Pete Johnson (p); 
Johnny Williams (bs); Eddie Dougherty (d). 
1/2/39. 

(g) As (f) but Ammons replaces Johnson. 

(h) Mary Lou Williams. 12/10/39. 

(j) James P. Johnson. 14/6/39. 

(k) Jimmy Yancey. 23/2/40. 


GENE AMMONS 


FUNKY: 
Funky; Pint Size (21 min)—Stella By Starlight; 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


King Size (184 min) 
(Esquire 32-077. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


From Gene Ammons we expect modern 
jazz im a booting, free-blowing, noisy 
tradition—and here we get it, starting with 
guitarist Kenny Burrell’s “Funky” blues. 
Like “Pint Size” and “King Size” this 
begins and ends with heavy unison riffing, 
and features solo work by each man. In 
this one, economy is the watchword, 
particularly with Ammons who shoots 
out his customary short heavy phrases, 
and-Mal Waldron whose solo on this 
track is delivered entirely in shorthand. 

Burrell himself is good to hear, on 
this track and throughout the record, for 
he has rather more to say than the tech- 
nical exercises which some guitar players 
find obligatory today, and swings as well. 
Although Doug Watkins was given his 
two choruses as a quite unnecessary 
courtesy, his work and that of the whole 
rhythm section is very sound; unobtru- 
sive and extremely responsive. 

Those who complain that Ammons is 
a mere phrase-monger, and cannot sustain 
a development, would do well to listen 
to his extended work in ‘Pint Size”, and 
his playing in two styles on the ballad 
track. The two up-tempo “Size” tracks 
are from arranger Jimmy Mundy. Both 
follow the basic pattern outlined above, 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: KEITH GOODWIN: 


and are full of good work, humour, and 
swing. 
Do not be put off by the beginning 
of “Stella by Starlight”. Modern saxo- 
phones like to use a ballad as a browsing 
ground, but after a few full-voiced florid 
choruses, Ammons followed by the other 
horns launches into a stomping treatment, 
paced by fine rhythm. The track ends 
with a short return to the opening form. 
Ira Gitler supplies his usual notes; the 
cover is quite absurd. cn 


Art Farmer (tpt); Jackie McLean (alt); Gene 
Ammons (tnr); Mal Waldron (p); Kenny Burrell 
(gtr); Doug Watkins (bs); Art Taylor (d). Jan. 
11, 1957. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
THE HOT FIVE: 
(a) Once In A While; (b) I’m Not Rough; (c) 
Hotter Than That; (c) Savoy Blues 


(Parlophone GEP 8730. E.P. 10s. 74d.) 


It is somewhat surprising, though by 
no means unwelcome, to find these 
famous 1927 Hot Five recordings pop- 
ping up again on the Parlophone label. 
The muddling, mixing up and changing 
of couplings of the classic jazz records 
has always been an annoyance to collec- 
tors, but, for any of you who do not have 
these wonderful performances this E.P. 
is an absolute must. 


Bob Burns Lee Konitz 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Muddy Waters 
London LTZ-M 15152 **** 


Kennedy Brown Art Tatum-Ben Webster | 
Columbia 33CX 10137 ***** | 


London LTZ-K 15147 **** 
Keith Goodwin Ray Charles London LTZ-K 15149 **** 
Humphrey Lyttelton Lucky Thompson HMV CLP 1237 ***** 
Gerald Lascelles Ray Charles 
Tony Standish Muddy Waters London LTZ-M 15152 **** 


Sinclair Traill Art Tatum-Ben Webster 
Columbia 33GX.10137  ***** 


Peter Tanner Duke Ellington RCA Camden CDN 119 ***** 


London LTZ-K 15149 ar 
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REVIEWS 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


All four were recorded in Chicago in 
December 1927 and were among the last 
of the original Hot Five recordings. 
Apart from Louis’ superb cornet work 
on all four, there is the excellent guitar 
of Lonnie Johnson on “I’m Not Rough”, 
Ory’s playing on the famous “Savoy 
Blues”, and Johnny Dodds driving 
clarinet work throughout, particluarly on 
“Hotter Than That’. 


Louis Armstrong (cor); Kid Ory (tbn); Johnny 
Dodds (cit); Lil Armstrong (p); Johnny St. Cyr 
{bjo); Lonnie Johnson (gtr, except on ‘‘Once 
In A While’’). (a) Chicago, December 9th, 1927. 
(b) Chicago, December 10th, 1927. (c) Chicago, 
December 13th, 1927. 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


(a) Swingin’ The Blues; (a) St. Louis Boogie; (f) 
Cheek To Cheek; (d) Money Is Honey; (b) Shine 
On Harvest Moon; (b) | Never Knew (174 min) 
—(b) Sugar; (a) Backstage At Stuff’s; (c) Me 
And The Blues; (g) Shoutin’ Blues; (e) Bye, 
Bye, Baby; (h) After You’ve Gone (154 min) 


(Camden CDN 120. 12inLP. 26s. 3d.) 


Another excellent issue on the cheap 
Camden label. This has Basie playing 
mostly standards, with his luxuriant 
piano extensively featured on every track. 
The band in the days when these s:des 
were made was a free-wheeling affair with 
a delicate rhythmic pulse, as opposed to 
todays forceful swinging solidity. The 
stylized ensembke sound of today’s orches- 
tra, sometimes overladen with smart 
arrangements, is not apparent here — 
there is a happy spontaneity about these 
tracks which makes it difficult to keep 
still in one’s chair. This is in fact as 
thrilling a sound as this splendid band 
ever put on record. 

Jimmy Rushing is in excellent voice 
on “Money Is Honey” and “Bye Bye, 
Baby” and also sings a sombre, slow 
version of “After You’ve Gone”. Jimmy 
in those days was the most exciting male 
vocalist in jazz—I think he retains that 
position today. I am not so sold on Ann 
Moore who sings “Me & the Blues”, but 
it is nevertheless a good track with the 
full band sounding big and bright. 

Of the other soloists, Gonsalves and 
Berry are outstanding, and George Mat- 
thews is generally very sound. Basie’s 
piano has never been heard to better ad- 
vantage than on “St. Louis” (a two hand- 
‘ed swinger). “Sh'ne On” (a most delicate 
piece of improvisation), and “Sugar” (a so 
slow quiescent melodic ramble with some 


by 


TONY STANDISH: 


beautiful playing from Gonsalves). 

For band numbers, turn to “Backstage”, 
a jumping swinger in the best Basie 
tradition; “Swingin’ The Blues”, a brilliant 
small band feature: “Cheek to Cheek” 
and ‘“‘Shoutin’ Blues”. 


(a) Emmett Berry (tpt); George Matthews 
(tbn); Paul Gonsalves (tnr); Count Basie (p); 
Freddie Greene (g); Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones 
(d). 20/5/47. 

(b) Same. 
21/5/47. 

(c) Ed Lewis, Gene Young, Harry Edison, Berry 
(tpts); William Johnson, Ted Donnelly, Eli Robin- 
son, Matthews (tbns); Gonsalves, Buddy Tate, 
Preston Love, Rudy Rutherford, Ronald Jack 
Washington (saxes), Basie, Greene, Page, Jones, 
Ann Moore (vcl). 3/1/47. 

(d) Dickie Wells, replaces Robinson. C. Q. 
Price and W. C. Wells replace Rutherford and 
Washington. Jimmy Rushing (vel). 8/12/47. 

(e) Washington replaces Wells. Rushing (vel). 
12/12/47. 

(f) Clark Terry, Jimmy Nottingham, Gerald 
Wilson, Edison, Barry (tots); Dickie Wells, Melba 
Liston, Donnelly, Matthews (tbns); Earl Warren, 
Bill Parker, Gonsa'ves, Washington, Price (saxes); 
Basie, Greene, Sineleton Palmer (bs); Butch 
Ballard (d). 11/4/49. 

(g) Same. Liston out. 29/6/49. 

(h) Same. Rushing (vcl) 13/7/49. 


Ronald Washington (bari) added. 


DOMINIC BEHAN 


FINFGAN’S WAKE: 

Bonny Boy; Mrs. McGrath — Master McGrath; 
Finegan’s Wake 

McCAFFERTY: 

Dicey Rilev; Kelvin Lass; McCafferty—8ucket Of 
Mountain Dew; Van Diemens Land; Wearing Of 
The Green 

SONGS OF THE STRFETS: 
Limerick Rake; The Boston Burelar—Get Me Down 
My Petticoat; Charlady’s Ball; Rocks Of Baun. 


(Collector JEL 1, 2, 3. EP's. 13s.) 


Behan is nothing if not uninhibited. 
His voice is lean. artless ard. when the 
occasion warrants, eloriously raucous— 
he sounds like De De Pierce on a couple 
of tracks, Overall. the impression he 
gives is that of a folk-cinoer rather than 
a folk “revivalist”. This is reasonable 
enouch. for the nure-folk tradition con- 
tinues to thrive in Treland more than anv 
other western country and Dominic, in his 
album notes. tells us that many of the 
songs were. indeed. passed on to him 
from his own family. 

He is at his best on the rortv songs. and 
on the streneth of his treatment of the 
line “thunder'n’ Javens, d’vez think I’m 
dead!” from the title sone, I'd choose 
“Finegan’s Wake” as the best album. But 
there are good things on all three -- 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


PETER TANNER: 


“Mountain Dew” is a good one about 
the hard stuff, and “Van Diemen’s Land” 
and “Boston Burglar” strike pleasant 
chords of nostalgia. 

If you believe that music is an affirma- 
tion of life rather than a rejection of it, 
then you'll have little trouble in descend- 
ing from Muddy and Bessie to the less- 
exalted but rewarding plane of the 
Dominic Behans. 

TS. 


Dominic Behan (vcl); Robin Hall (gtr). London 
5/11/58. 


LOUIS BELLSON 


SWING’S THE THING: 
Jack’s Up; Go Ahead; Swing This; Let’s Call It 
Swing 


(Columbia SEB 10109. EP. IIs. 34d.) 


Star of these sides is trumpet player 
Doc Severinsen, whose driving and in- 
cisive playing is littke known, in spite 
of the fact that he has played with most 
of the leading swing bands during the 
past decade or so. But other than Doc’s 
playing there is little of interest here, 
all four tracks being medium tempo run- 
of-the-mill swing arrangem nis. Ihe sleeve 
notes give no details of personnel or 
recording dates. 


ACKER BILK 


MR. ACKER BILK SINGS: 
Carry Me Back; Jump In The Line—ZLouisiana; 
Higher Ground 


(Nixa NJE 1067. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


I have a feeling that the gimmick- 
makers are readying Acker for an early 
musical grave. Too easily the gimmick 
becomes a dictator who, greedy for even 
bigger returns, soon casts musical integ- 
rity aside; the style becomes identified 
with funny hats and before you know it 
every hack musician in the country is 
doning boater and blazer to cash in. It 
happened once before, in America, not 
so very long ago. 

am naive enough to believe that 
Acker’s brand of music will sell on its own 
merits—after all, Colyer and Barber are 
doing quite well without resorting to 
fancy dress—and I for one am tired of 
the “Mr.” lark. 

On the other hand, I am far from 
tired of Acker’s music, which has a free- 
wheeling vitality and buck-and-wing 
good humour. The sound of the band is 
from George Lewis, but the ensembles 
are closer-knit than those of the con- 
temporary New Orleans groups. Acker 
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and Ken Sims sound like old friends 
and trombonist Mortimer has improved 
greatly since his last session. The rhythm 
section, over-recorded to distraction, is 
strong and busy, with Ron McKay doing 
all those nice littke Baby Dodds things. 
Ackez’s vocals, heavily featured here, are 
pleasant and inoffensive, but 1 would 
rather he let his clarinet do the singing. 

Leit to their own devices, this could 
be one of the best of the folk-jazz bands. 
As things stand, the LP (NJT 515) remains 
the best of their Nixa recordings. 

TS. 

Acker Bilk (clit); Ken Sims (tpt); John 
Mortimer (tbn); Ron McKay (d); Ernie Price 
(bs); R. James (bjo). 


ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ 
MESSENGERS 
HARD DRIVE: 

For Minors Only; Right Down Front; Deo-X; 
Sweet Sakeena; for Miles And Miles; Krafty; 
Late Spring 
(Parlophone PMC 1084. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Someone once said that playing with 
Art Blakey was like being clubbed from 
behind, Ceriainly he is a turbulent drum- 
mer, exploding in great bursts of sound 
and soloing violently. But he does propel 
any group he plays with. 

The present record is a little more 
restrained than some of the recent 
offerings by the Messengers and it has 
more cohesion with some good, if un- 
distinguished solos—though tenor player 
Griffin and pianist Mance have their 
moments. 

Blakey, of course, is unique... an 
individualist who always plays exciting 
and fascinating drum patterns. For the 
rest, it’s good, clean, hard-hitting modern 


jazz. 
K.B. 
Art Blakey (d); Bill Hardman (tpt); Johnny 
Griffin (tnr); Junior Mance (p); Spanky de 
Brest (bs). Sam Dockery replaces Mance on 
“Deo-X"’. 


EARL BOSTIC 
Lester Leaps in; 9.20 Special; Anvil Chorus; 
Two O’clock Jump; Back Beat (12 min)—Royal 
Garden Blues; Indian Boogie Woogie; Fur Trapper’s 
Ball; Lunceford Special; Back Bay Shuffle (11 min) 
(Parlophone PMD 1071. 10inLP. 26s. 6d.) 


A fine selection of tunes given the real 
swing treatment by Bostic’s little r & b 
band. There is nothing very subtle here, 
but the band concentrates on beat and 
really produce music that goes to ihe 
feet. As usual, Bostic blows his rough- 
toned alto with tremendous power, his 
vigorous lead stimulating the rest of the 
group enormously. He plays a fiery, 
vehement series of choruses on “Lester 
Leaps In” (the very antithesis of Young’s 
original approach) and contributes solos 
of varying worth to the rest of these 
tracks. 

The guitarist is excellent wnoever he 
may be. He plays some splendid unampli- 
fied stuff on “Lunceford Special’, and 
takes good choruses on “9.20 Special” 
and “Fur Trappers Ball”. Also of note is 
a vibes player and a very solid —— 


RAY BROWN 
THIS IS RAY BROWN: 


Bric A Brac—Upstairs Blues 
(Columbia SEB 10/11. EP. lls. 34d.) 


You'll have to be very fond of bass 
solos, and organ and flute, to like this 
record. It must be admitted that Brown 
plays his long solos with great facility and 
with a wonderful tone, but the combina- 
tion of Oscar Peterson on the organ and 
Herbie Mann on flute in support wou.d 
seem to be out of key with Ray's style of 
musicianship. Incidentally, though Herbie 
Mann is given as the flautist there would 
seem to be a strong case in favour of 
those who think the player to be Jerome 
Richardson. 

P.T. 


RAY CHARLES 

AT NEWPORT: 

(c) The Right Time; (a) In A Little Spanish 
Town; (a) | Got A Sweetie; (a) Blues Waltz 
(204 min)—(b) Hot Rod; (d) Talkin’ ’bout You; 

(a) Sherry; (a) A Fool For You (194 min) 
(London SAH-K6008 (stereo); LTZ-K15149 
{monaural ). 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


Ray Charles covers an enormous field 
of jazz. Not only does he piay two 
instruments, modern styled alto and 
blues piano, but he sings the biues in 
a curiously traditional gospel styled 
way, with the whole married to an 
immense capacity for what I loathe 
to, but must, describe as commercial 
appeal. All these tracks were re- 
corded at Newport Festival last year. 
This surprises me, as there is a notable 
absence of “noises-off” which I have 
come to accept as a mecessary back- 
ground to such live performances; the 
only indication is from applause at the 
end of each track, and a few brief in- 
troductions. There is never a dull mo- 
ment on this record—the intriguing 
Blues Waltz”, an instrumental, and _ its 
vocal counterpart, “A Fool”, both dis- 
play Charles’s imaginative and explor- 
atory streak, not so much because this 
is new, but because the 3/4 tempo is not 
conventional today as a blues medium. 

He uses a very crisp mainstreamy 
group to accompany him, with no names 
to draw the crowd's applause. His ap- 
proach is so unassuming, so uncompris- 
ing, that I am left without words to 
describe this remarkable artist. His pre- 
vious releases in this country have 
stopped short of revealing the true artist 
—this one holds back nothing, and 
presents him in his true light, as a jazz- 
man “par excellence”. 

G.L. 


(a) Ray Charles (vcl, p, alto); Bennie Ross 
Crawford jnr. (bari); David Newman (tnr); Lee 
Zedric Harper, Marcus Batisto Belgrave (tpt); 
Edgar L. Wills (bs); Richard Goldberg (d). 
Newport, 5/7/58. 

(b) as (a) but Charles plays alto only. 

(c) as (a) with Marjorie Hendricks (solo vocal) 
and Raylettes (vocals) added. 

(d) as (c) but no solo vocal. 


KEN COLYER 
KEN COLYER PLAYS STANDARDS: 
Swanee River; Over The Rainbow; All Of Me; 
Pretty Baby (22 min)— Oh! You Beautiful Doll; 
Under The Bamboo Tree; Curse Of An Aching 
Heart; Bluebells Goodbye; Dinah (1 min) 
(Decca LK 4294. 12inLP. 34s. lid.) 
I can find little to fault on this record. 
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‘The music 1s reiaxed, sane, simple (in 
a way that takes a lot of learning); it 
swings gracefully and naturally; inton- 
ation and execution are warm and pol- 
ished respectively; the tempos are well- 
chosen and obviously considered; and 
the atmosphere is friendly and inform- 
al—all cold beer and no ties. Like most 
of Ken's dates, this one is a landmark 
along the road from New Orleans. First 
there were the rumbustious Cranes and 
the surging Christie Brothers Stompers 
of untold potential, followed by the 
fluent, singing things with Barber and 
Donegan, the stomping Omega adven- 
ture and the charming ragtime excu. sion. 
We have followed avidiy, all along the 
way, and whenever Colyer moves on we 
find we can say—‘This is what can be 
done. This is the way some of us want 
to go.” 

Ken, Ian Wheeler, Ray Foxley and 
Colin Bowden are the main agents of 
success here: each fulfils his function 
almost to perfection. Ken is restrained 
these days, but all the tricks of the New 
Orleans horns are at his fingertips—the 
syncopated reiteration of a single note 
on, before and after the beat, the octave 
“rip”, the lip-shake, the wide vibrato 
and vocal tone, the muted lead, opening 
up for the final choruses, etc.—and he 
uses them to telling effect, tempering the 
ferocity of Talbert, Howard and Valen- 
tine with a generous measure of Bunk’s 
lazy eloquence. Ian Wheeler skips and 
dances, piping pleasant arpeggois—the 
most improved musician and the best 
ensemble clarinet in the country. Fox- 
ley’s piano flows warmly both in solo 
and ensemble, and I have seldom heard 
Colin Bowden play better; it is a com- 
fort to know that Baby Dodds never 
really died. Of the remaining members 
of the rhythm section, the best that can 
be said is that they are capable. John 
Bastable, especially, plays with a grim- 
ness that he certainly never learned by 
listening to Marrero. Banjos should sail, 
not wade. 

Which leaves Mac Duncan, whose 
main fault is that he stems from Albert 
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Warner and Bill Matthews rather than 
Robinson or Ory. He lets the beat get 
the better of him and this, in a trom- 
bonist, is fatal. By sitting on it and 
bouncing, 1-2-3-4, he robs the ensembles 
of that final tangy flavour—that count- 
erpoint sound that is rhythmic as well 
as harmonic. If he could relax and swing 
away and off the beat occasionally the 
picture would be that much _ nearer 
completion. 

Nevertheless, this is yet another fine 
record by a man who has played a 
major role in re-establishing, in a new 
setting, a great jazz tradition that had 
almost been left to die unheeded in its 
native land. You should have it. 


Ken Colyer (tpt, vel); Mac Duncan (tbr); 
lan Wheeler (cit); Ray Foxley (p); John Bastable 
(bjo); Ron Ward (bs); Colin Bowden (d). 


MILES DAVIS 


MILESTONES: 
Dr. Jekyll; Sid’s Ahead; Two Bass Hit; Milestones; 
Billy Boy; Straight, No Chaser. 

(Fontana TFL 5035. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 

The Miles Davis Quintet is augmented 
by Julian “Cannonball” Adderly on alto 
sax for this album and although I find 
it less satisfying than the Quintet’s pre- 
vious ‘“Cookin’”, ‘“Relaxin’” and 
“*Round About Midnight” sets it is 
nevertheless a_ satisfying record. 

I prefer the earlier records simply be- 
cause I have never been an admirer of 
the Parker-influenced Cannonball. But 
that’s a purely personal view. 

I must admit I've never heard him 
play as he does here. He has more 
warmth and (no doubt inspired by the 
company) contributes some fluent and 
free-swinging improvisations,  particul- 
arly with tenor player Coltrane in “Dr. 
Jekyll.” 

For the rest, my praise is unqualified. 

Miles, himself, is on his very best 
form, playing intricate, delicate solos 
that effectively build up to beautiful 
climaxes. His ideas are exquisitely con- 
ceived, he is wonderfully relaxed, mel- 
odic and mellow. Whatever the man 
plays he does it with intelligence, orig- 
inality—and in the very best of taste. 

Coltrane continues to imorove. His 
tone is less strident, his playing more 
melodic. He has become a highly in- 
dividual voice and a major figure in 
jazz. 

Pianist Garland excellent all 
through and “Billy Boy”, a solo feature 
with bass and drums accompaniment, is 
perhaps his best work to date on record, 
swinging lightly and sensitively all the 


way. 

Philly Joe and Chambers, working 
perfectly as a team, are magnificent in 
support. Philly used to be one of the 
loudest drummers in the business but 
here he is restrained, laying down a crisp 
and pulsating rhythm. Chambers has a 
bowed solo on “Billy Boy” that is a 
masterpiece. 

All six musicians play with tremend- 
ous cohesion. Undoubtedly, this is one 
of the modern jazz records of the year 
—and if you like Cannonball you may 
think it is THE one. 

K.B. 


Miles Davis (tpt); Julian ‘‘Cannonball’’ 
Adderley (alto); John Coltrane (tnr); Red 
Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly Joe 
Jones (drs). Early 1958. 


DIZ DISLEY STRING QUINTET 
Hot Lips; Bernadette’s Blues; Vipers Dream; Three 
Little Words; Sweet Georgia Brown (14 min)— 
Angry; Nuages; Belleville; | Saw Stars; Sweet Sue 

(14 min) 
(77 LP 22. 10inLP. 29s. 10d.) 


Energetic recreations of the old Quin- 
tet of the Hot Club of France style of 
jazz. Most of the tempos are fast and 
furious and it says quite a lot for Dis- 
ley’s technique that he, as solo guitarist, 
is able to keep up the pace. 

The rhythm is steady and if you go 
for this type of stringed-swing, this is 
a record that should give you a deal of 
pleasure. Best tracks to my ears are 
“Nuages”, always a lovely theme, and 
“Vipers Dream”, which goes along very 
nicely. 

Pity someone didn’t take more care 
with the sleeve—both of the rhythm 


_ guitarists’ names have been spelled in- 


correctly. 


S.T. 
Diz Disley (solo-gtr); Neville Skrimshire, Denny 
Purrsord (gtrs); Dick Powell (vin); Johnny 
Johnson (bs). 22/11/58. 


BOBBY DONALDSON AND HIS 
7th AVENUE STOMPERS 
DIXIELAND—NEW YORK: 
Fidgety Feet; Basin Street Blues; Muskrat Ramble; 
How Come You Do Me Like You Do; (14} min) 
—Struttin’ With Some Barbecue; Yellow Dog 
Blues; Sunday; St. Louis Blues (13 min) 


(London SAH-C6007. (stereophonic). 12inLP. 
35s. 9d.) 


Sometimes I wonder how they can go 
on rolling out the same old tumes at 
these sessions. There are so many good 
numbers which an enterprising group 
such as this could play, that I suspect 
blame lies with the recording company, 
rather than the artists. The only thing 
that is really new about this effort is 
the splendid sound perspective which 
one gets of the band: a real roaring 
sound from the trombone, and a full 
tone such as one never gets from a 
monaural record—I turned the volume 
up and enjoyed the session in the 
garden. 

Bobby Donaldson swings his rhythm 
section through the conventional drill, 
with Al Lucas’ bass prominent. Berry 
disappoints me on this session, and 
honours go to Dickenson (“Basin Street’), 
Bailey (“Yellow Dog’’) and the vigorous 
ensembles, dominated by that ever- 
present growl from the trombone, 
as healthy a sound as one could hope 
to hear in present-day jazz. The music 
is not bad, but it is not original enough 
to allow the soloists to really do, them- 
selves justice. 

G.L. 


Bobby Donaldson (d) leading Emmett Berry 
(tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); Buster Bailey (cit); 
Red Richards (p); Al Lucas (bs). 

TOMMY DORSEY AND 
JIMMY DORSEY 


THE FABULOUS DORSEYS IN HI-FI: 
De Do Do; |! Should Care; Moonlight In Vermont; 
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There Are Such Things; Autumn in New York; 

Melancholy Serenade; (20 min)—Flagler Drive; 

Skirts & Sweaters; Do It Yourself; Where Is 

That Rock; Heaven Help Us; Stereophonic (20 
min) 

(Philips BBL 7295. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


These tracks were cut at Tommy 
Dorsey’s own expense, shortly before his 
death, with an eighteen piece band feat- 
uring brother Jimmy on alto and clar- 
inet, Charlie Shavers on trumpet and 
Buddy Rich on drums. 

Excellent arrangements, fine balance 
and good all-round musicianship com- 
bine to make this a most enjoyable, 
swinging album. Both Tommv and 
Jimmy are in great form, though I could 
have done with a little more of Tom- 
my’s trombone. For the most part, the 
choice of material is good. being the 
result of a three-way policy of Tommy’s, 
to combine some of the popular request 
ballads with the spiritual type numbers 
and original swing riffs with which he 
had such success over the years. 

The band has a fine, fat sound and 
the rhythm section really swings. 
Jimmy’s solos, on numbers such as “Do 
It Yourself” and “Flagler Drive”, with 
the whole band swinging behind him, 
are really exciting, while the treatment 
of tunes such as “Moonlight In Ver- 
mont” (note Tommy's exquisite solo 
lead in) and “Autumn in New York” 
are in impeccable musical taste. Less 
successful is the over-orchestrated 
“Where Is That Rock”, with Shavers’ 
show-off trumpet playing, and the over- 
sentimental “Melancholy Serenade”. 

A rewarding album and a fitting tri- 
bute to the part which both the Dorseys 
played in giving swing music some 
musical status as well as a firm foothold 
on the jazz ladder. No personnel or re- 
cording date is given on the — 


THE DRINKARD SINGERS—THE 


FAMOUS WARD SINGERS etc. 

NEWPORT SPIRITUAL STARS: 

When 1 Rise In The Morning; (a) A Sinner 
Like Me; (a) When Jesus Shall Come; (a) # Can’t 
Turn Around; (b) Happy In Glory; (b) Show 
Me The Way—(c) Talk About Rain; (c) Our God 
Is Real; (c) I’m So Glad; (c) Im His Arms; (b) 
lve Got The Witness; (b) For My Sake (36 min) 
(London LTZ-C 15155. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


A record like this makes Feather’s 
theories about jazz and race seem very 
silly indeed. It is all here: the New 
Orleans sound, the Kansas City sound, 
the blues. You can hear Art Blakey and 
Baby Dodds on “When I Rise” and 
Johnny Dodds on “A _ Sinner”. The 
pianists’ practice of following the rhyth- 
mic accents of the singers might well 
have been the source of that same prac- 
tice in modern jazz rhythm sections; and 
the sound of the tambourine could have 
inspired the sizzle-cymbal, high-hat style 
of the swing drummers. You could 
probably go on for hours. 

Like much of the source-music of 
jazz, this is often more exciting, and 
more honest and meaningful, than the 
music it gave rise to, The Drinkards, 
especially, grip you .. . their music has 
greater dignity than that of the Ward 
Singers, who give a very slight impress- 
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ion of having veered too far in the 
wrong direction, away from the church 
and into the recording studio. This is 
not meant to belittle the work of the 
group who recently gave us almost as 
many thrills as George Lewis, but it 
does seem that gospel-singing is in for 
a bad time, as popularity takes it out 
of the churches into the jazz festivals 
and the night clubs. (Incidentally, don’t 
let that album title fool you—all these 
were recorded in the Savoy studios). 

The Banks Brothers are just a couple 
of guys singing religion, and as such 
they sound very fine, somewhere be- 
tween the Blind Boys’ hysteria and the 
smoothness of the Spirit of Memphis 
Quartet. 

I don’t know how you can afford all 
these records, but this one merits a 
special effort. Once you’ve played the 
first track by the Drinkards you won’t 
be able to stop. 

TS. 


(4) The Drinkard Singers. 
(b) The Banks Brothers. 
(c) The Famous Ward Singers. 


DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 

AT HOME. VOL. 2. 

Basin Street Blues; South—tLazy River; Copenhagen 
(Philips BBE 12238. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Made at the same concert at the 
Kurhaus, Scheveningen as the EP re- 
viewed last month, this shows _ this 
traditional Dutch band on their best 
form. They are an extremely professional 
sounding band, and if their playing de- 
fies criticism, it also does little to en- 
gender excitement. Wybe Buma plays 
some nicely relaxed trumpet on “Lazy 
River”, and Dim Kesber’s clarinet is 
very effective on the same track and on 
the spritely version of ‘Copenhagen’. 
Schilperoot’s soprano is quite effectual 
n “Basin Street”, and the whole band 
sound good on the easy paced “South”. 
If you like traditional jazz, with a high 
polish, this is for you. ae 


Wybe Buma (tpt); Peter Schilperoot (cit/sop/ 
d); Wim Kolstee (tbn); Dim Kesber (cit); Bob 
Van Oven (bs); Arie Ligthart (bjo/gtr); Andre 
Westenderp (d/cnt). 13/9/55. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
ELLINGTON AT THE COTTON CLUB: 
(b)Cotton Club Stomp; (d) Jungle Nights In 
Harlem; (g) Saratoga Swing; (a) Stevedore Stomp; 
(c) Haunted Nights; (a) Hot Feet (18 min)— 
(f) Creole Rhapsody; (d) Shout ’Em Aunt Tilly; 
(b) Arabian Lover (e) Ring Dem Bells (18 min) 
(RCA Camden CDN 119. 12inLP. 26s. 3d.) 


Here is the best bargain in real vintage 
jazz to have hit the market for some 
time. A* 12-inch record containing ten 
outstanding tracks, from Duke’s Cotton 
Club period, for less than one pays for 
some ten-inchers! The recording lacks 
top in places, but there is little surface 
noise and one looses nothing of that 
unique Ellington sound. Carney’s bari- 
tone, even in those days, formed a basis 
of sound for the whole band, and with 
Braud’s slapped bass, provided a re- 
sonance peculiar to this band alone. 
And if the rhythm was good, and it 
was, the soloists were unusual and ex- 
citing even as they are today. 

“Stevedore” has solos by Whetsol, 


Carney, Nanton, Barney and Hodges, 
whilst “Hot Feet” shows off the spritely, 
humorous horn of ‘Posey’ Jenkins, with 
other outstanding solos from Nanton, 
Rabbit, Barney (tnr and alto) and Car- 
ney. “Cotton Club” and “Arabian” 
show off the same soloists, plus a good, 
typical Nanton chorus on the last named. 
“Saratoga”, by a small group, has an 
intensely fluent solo from Bigard and 
some excellently balanced piano from 
Duke. “‘Haunted Nights”, in addition to 
showing that Cootie had by this time 
completely adjusted Bubber Miley’s old 
role to suit himself, contains a good 
example of Bunn’s single-string rhythmic 
guitar playing. “Jungle Night” and 
“Shout "Em” are two more rewarding 
tracks, the latter in particular being one 
of Duke's oest compositions from that 
period. “Ring Dem Bells”, scuds along 
in great style. Cootie sings one of his 
scat choruses and Hodges blows a typ- 
ically rich and flaunting solo. “Creole”, 
Ellington’s first essay outside the three- 
minute composition limit, does not come 
up to the Brunswick version for swing, 
but is an ornate piece of scoring. Whetsol 
contributes a most musical solo (muted) 
and both Hodges and Bigard are heard 
at length. 

Undoubtedly a record that should be 
in everyone’s collection. 7 


(a) Cootie Williams, Arthur Whetsol, Freddy 
Jenkins (tpts); Joe Nanton, (tbn); Barney Bigard 
(clt/ten); Johnny Hodges (alto); Harry Carney 
(bari); Fred Guy (bjo); Wellman Braud (bs); 
Sonny Greer (d); Duke Ellington (p). 7/3/29. 

(b) Same. 3/5/29. 

(c) Juan Tizol -(vle-tbn); Teddy Bunn (gtr) 
added. Jenkins out. 16/9/29. 

(d) Jenkins back, Bunn out. 4/6/30. 

(e) Same. Charlie Barnet plays the chimes. 
26/8/30. 

(f) Same. 11/6/31. 

(g) Williams, Bigard, Hodges, Guy, Braud, 
Greer, Ellington. 3/5/29. 


PEE WEE ERWIN’S 
DIXIELAND EIGHT 
OH PLAY THAT THING: 
Kansas City Stomps; The Chant; Yaka Hula Hicky 
Dula; Temptation Rag; Black Bottom Blues; 
Dippermouth Blues (174 min)—Grandpa’s Spells; 
Dill Pickles; Sensation Rag; Big Pond Rag; Jazz 
Frappe Rag; Georgia Swing (174 min) 
(London LTZ T 15153. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 
The first record to be issued here from 


the new United Artists label has the 
advantage of excellent recording and 
balance. The music is not wildly exciting 
for it has all been done before, but it is 
professional sounding stuff, and if you go 
for dixieland here is an album which 
may set your feet a tapping. I am not 
mad about the Jelly Roll re-creations, for 
they sound synthetic, although they are 
competently played. When Mr. Morton 
first recorded these compositions of his, 
they had the ardour behind them of some- 
one fervently believing in h:s own con- 
victions. Now, however well they are 
played, they merely have transcription 
appeal. 

The band boast a most interesting new- 
comer, clarinettist Kenny Davern. He 
says his main influences are from Johnny 
Dodds, Omer Simeon, and George Lewis 
and there are certainly traces of all those 
great musicians in his playing. He uses 
a lovely fat tone, and in his feature piece 
“Big Pond Rag”, he shows a complete 
mastery over his instrument. I like every- 
thing he does here. The other outstanding 
musician is trombonist Lou McGarrity. 
One of the very best Dixieland trom- 
bonists he shows up extremely well on 
“Yaka Hula” and “Frappa Rag”. 


Pee Wee Erwin (tpt); Lou McGarrity (tbn); 
Kenny Davern (clit); Dick Hyman (p); Tony 
Gattuso (bjo/gtr); Jack Lesberg (bs); Harvey 
Phillips (tuba); Cliff Leeman (d). 


THE FIRST MODERN PIANO 
QUARTET 
A GALLERY OF GERSHWIN: 
Fascinating Rhythm; Love Walked In; Clap Yo’ 
Hands; The Man | Love; Someone To Watch Over 
Me; Mine (17 min)—Liza; Bess You Is My 
Woman; Our Love Is Here To Stay; Somebody 
Loves Me; Soon (163 min) 
(Coral Stereo SVL3002. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


The name of Manny Albam, one of the 
more competent modern arrangers, may 
tempt readers to go after this experimental 
record. They should approach it with 
caution, however, even with the names 
of Hank Jones, Eddie and Johnny Costa, 
and Dick Marx on the label as the quar- 
tet of pianists. The arrangements are for 
a 14-piece band augmented by sixteen 
strings; as such they do not constitute 
jazz, and the brief solo passages allowed 
to each pianist seldom break away from 
the rather banal effect of the whole set- 


“IT’S ALL DOWN TO” 
COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.| 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


up. As an experiment in arranging for 
four pianos, on a semi-classical basis, 
there is scope for improvement, but they 
have achieved some pleasant sound effects 
in places. 

G.L. 


TERRY GIBBS QUARTET 
TERRY PLAYS THE DUKE: 

Rockin’ In Rhyhm; | Let A Song Go Out Of My 
Heart — Do Nothin’ Till You Hear From Me; 
Sophisticated Lady 
(Mercury YEP 9503. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


_ These four tracks are from the LP 
issued last year—and very well received. 
I’ve never liked the sound of an accordion 
but Pete Jolly makes it wholly acceptable 
here, playing with a spontaneous jazz 
feeling and conception. Gibbs has never 
sounded so good before; his solos are 
beautiful and tasteful and both he and 
Jolly are backed by a rhythm section that 
swings all the way. Mind you, that’s good 
material they’re playing. 
K.B. 


Terry Gibbs (vibes, marimba); Pete Jolly (accor- 
dion); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Gary Frommer (d). 
Dec. 4, 1957. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE, 

COLEMAN HAWKINS etc. 
SITTIN’ IN: 
Dizzy Atmosphere; I’m Thru With Love; Without 
A Word Of Warning; Sweet Lorraine; Love Walked 
In; September Song (21 min)—On The Alamo; 
Stompin’ At The Savoy; This Time The Dream’s 
On Me; Time After Time; Gone With The Wind; 

The Way You Look Tonight (26 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10130. 12inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


A goodish miscellany of solos by three 
tenor players, and Dizzy Gillespie, back- 
ed by a rather too fussy rhythm section. 
All the tracks, with the exception of the 
first and the last, are labelled ‘Ballad 
Medley’, but are really separate solo se- 
quences for the horns and the pianist. 

The opening and closing tracks are both 
taken at very fast tempos, and are mostly 
noteworthy for some finely balanced 
firey-toned trumpet by Dizzy. 
No one else really comes off, and 
the rhythm is messy and _ erratic, 
though Hawkins blows with great force 
and authority on “The Way You Look”. 
On the ballads Dizzy shows humour and 
good centro! on “Lorraine” and “Alamo’’; 
whilst Getz is extremely confident with 
his variations on “Thru With Love” and 
the rather cool “Time After Time’. The 
best jobs are by Hawkins, who improvises 
with audacious vigour on “Stompin’ at 
the Savoy” (when was that tune created 
a ballad?), and “Gone With the Wind” 
which Gonsalves plays with breathy 
beauty—swinging gently but playing some 
really great tenor. Not a great record, 
but a nice one to have around. 

S.T. 


Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Stan Getz, Paul Gon- 
salves, Coleman Hawkins (tens); Wynton Kelly 
(p); Wendel Marshall (bs); J. C. Heard (d). 
30/6/57. 


ROBIN HALL 
GLASGOW STREET SONGS: 

The Dundee Weaver; The Bleacher Lassie O’ 
Kelvinhaugh—Lodgin’ Wi’ Big Aggie; Yer Ma 
Wee Gallas Bloke Naemair; Coulthers Candy 
(Collector JES 2. EP. 13s.) 


These charming, witty and sad songs 
from the Glasgow streets are given sym- 
pathetic treatment by Robin Hall, one of 
the best of the folk-revival singers who 
is not really “reviving” but continuing an 
established but endangered tradition. 

One suspects that he has robbed the 
songs of some of their original rawness, 
but he has replaced it with a quiet, 
haunting quality that is not contrary to 
the meaning of the material. The guitar 
accompaniment might shock the folk 
purists but I find it muted and tasteful, 
emphasising rather than detracting. 

I particularly liked “Dundee Weaver”, 
about a lass who lost her “thigumibob” 
on a visit to the city, and “Coulther’s 
Candy”, a childrens’ song. Recommended. 


MEL HENKE 
VOLUME 2. 
(a) In A Little Spanish Town; (a) Little Rock 
Getaway; (b) Mean To Me; (c) Toccata In A; (c) 
Stardust; (a) Turkey In The Straw; (b) Shock 
Treatment (19 min)—Pennies From Heaven; (c) 
Tea For Two; (b) 1 Surrender Dear; (b) Cock 
Coo-Coo Clock; (b) In A Mist; (c) Frenzied 
Flight (204 min) 
(Vogue LAC 12154. 12inLP. 36s. 6d.) 


Here is another album from that tal- 
ented clown of the piano Mel Henke. 
This man is such an individual stylist with 
such a flair for the unusual that it is 
difficult to place him anywhere in the 
jazz picture. Originally very much under 
the influence of Earl Hines he now plays 
a kind of jazz-flavoured piano that is 
worth hearing if you care for the un- 
usual. Most of his work is heavily tinged 
with humour, but sometimes his garish 
colours and broken rhythms only tend 
to annoy. As an example try his “Little 
Rock Getaway”, where contrary to usual 
custom he refuses to establish any steady 
rhythm, on a number which Joe Sullivan 
originally composed as a rhythmic solo. 
It irritates. Continuing his complete dis- 
regard for convention just play “Mean 
to Me” or “In A Mist”’—the tempos he 
chooses for these are odd to say the 
least. 

However if it is individual talent you 
are looking for, here is a record that may 
please you. 


S.T. 
(a) Henke (p); Bill Newman (g); Bob Reed 
(bs); Shelly Manne (d). 4/10/55. 
(b) Same. 5/10/55. 
(c) Same. Sammy Weiss replaces 
10/10/55. 


Manne. 


JOHNNY HODGES AND 

THE ELLINGTON MEN 
THE BIG SOUND: 
(a) Don’t Call Me, Vil Call You; (a) An 
Ordinary Thing; (a) Waiting For Duke; (a) 
Dust Bowl; (b) Little Rabbit Blues (24 min)— 
(b) Johnny Come Lately; (b) Gone & Crazy; 
(b) Segdoh; (c) Viscount; (c) Bouquet Of Roses; 
(c) Digits; (c) Early Morning Rock (23 min) 
(Columbia 33CX 10136. 39s. 9d.) 


When Johnny Hodges was interviewed 
over here, he made the comment:— 
“What Duke likes to play and what I 
like are two different things!” There was 
no suggestion of acrimony here, just a 
plain statement of fact which can be 
verified when, as on this LP, one hears 
Hodges virtually in command of the 
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Ellington band. The Hodges musical 
stamp was established in the late thirties 
and early forties, when he made a series 
of recordings with an Ellington cont n- 
gent. The music we associate with Hodges 
is simple, jumping jazz with a powerful 
kick and a conservative choice of theme. 
The best numbers here are those which 
conform to this pattern—straightforward 
thirty-two bar themes, faintly reminiscent 
in construction but strongly individual- 
istic in performance. As on the “Meet 
Mr. Rabbit” LP, the highspot is an im- 
perious blues (‘Little Rabbit’s Blues’), 
this time with a strong country-blues 
flavour, as though Sandy Brown had 
taken a hand in the writing of it. Johnny 
Hodges himself has reached the stage 
of perfect equilibrium which indicates 
artistic maturity. If modern fashions and 
trends, with their harsh slipstream of 
rejection and criticism, have ever ruffled 
him, there is no sign of it in his work. 
Within the limits of his own talents and 
field of endeavour, he is a man who 
knows. His majestic composure seems to 
rest, like a cosy mantle, over the whole 
band, which plays, in part or in whole, in 
the most happy and relaxed manner. 
Nothing more to be said here—just chalk 
this up as another of those superlative 
Hodges LP’s. 


H.L. 

(a) Willie Cook, Ray Nance, Clark Terry, Cat 
Anderson, Harold Baker (tpts); Quentin Jackson, 
John Sanders, Britt Woodman (tbns); Johnny 
Hodges, Paul Gonsalves, Harry Carney, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Russell Procope (saxes); Billy Stray- 
horn (p); Jimmy Woods (bs); Sam Woodyard 
(d). Sept. 1957. 

(b) Cook, Anderson, Baker and Gonsalves out. 
June 1957. 

(c) Nance, Terry, Baker (tpts); Jackson (tbn); 
Hodges, Carney, Hamilton, Procope (saxes), Stray- 
horn, Woods, Woodyard. Sept. 1957 


BUDD JOHNSON 
BLUES A LA MODE: 
(a) Foggy Nights; (b) Leave Room In Your 
Heart For Me; (a) Destination Blues (18 min)— 
(b) A la Mode; (a) Used Blues; (b) Blues By 
Five (204 min) 
(Felsted FAJ7007. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


Six originals by Budd Johnson serve 
as evidence that he is not just another 
saxophone player, but an unsung hero 
and contributor to the blues idiom of 
more than two decades. His availability 
in New York at the time when Stanley 
Dance was recording his splendid series 
of mainstream sessions made Budd a 
“must” for inclusion on at least one set. 
In fact Felsted have gone one better, and 
presented him with both a quintet and 
septet. Johnson has a complete mastery 
of the situation, pulling the band in and 
out of the background behind the solo- 
ist, switching the lead before anyone 
starts to labour their theme, and gener- 
ally presents two interesting groups in 
their best possible light. 

The presence of Charlie Shavers on 
both. personnels brought no immediate 
joy to my heart. I have always thought 
of him as a technical showman, exhibit- 
ing little feeling for the blues. This music 
proves me wrong, although he still has 
an uncomfortably thin tone at the top 
of his range. . 

A word of praise goes specially to bas- 


JAZZ IN 


PAUL OLIVER says “it is too simple to say ‘Jazz began 
in New Orleans’—its origins are more complex. Spirituals and 
ballads; minstrel and Vaudeville shows; Southern folk music 
and the blues all helped to shape the music. New Orleans 
marching jazz has been well documented but the claims of bands 
and musicians from other Southern districts, from Texas, the 
Mid-West and the Atlantic Coast that they have invented and 
developed other jazz forms have received too little recognition. 
Research in recent years has revealed more of the varied 
beginnings of jazz but much of its primitive origin was already 


lost when the recording of the music commenced. By then, jazz 


was emerging as an art form in which creative musicians were 
experimenting with structure and arrangement whilst pre- 
serving collective and solo improvisation. These recordings 
show how New Orleans musi- 
cians influenced their Northern 
conteniporaries and were in- 
fluenced by them as they played 
together in riverboats, theatres, 
lance halls and on tour. New 
styles were to evolve but the 
blues remained, and still remains 
to remind us of the folk forms 
that contributed to the birth of 


jazz’. 
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JOSH WHITE 


Traditional folk songs and blues sung by 
Josh White who was ‘Lead boy’ to more than 


a score of blind blues singers. 
BALLADS AND BLUES 


I gave my love a cherry; The lass with the 
delicate air; Evii hearted man; Frankie and 
Johnny; Join Henry; Nobody knows you when 


LA 8562 


BROWNIE McGHEE and 
SONNY TERRY 


Southern blues sung by guitarist McGhee 
and the harmonica virtuoso Blind Sonny 


Terry from Carolina and Georgia. 
BACK COUNTRY BLUES 


Gone, baby, gone; Tell me, baby; Sittin’ 
pretty; Bottom blues; Dissatisfied blues; Mate’s b 
Diamond ring; The way I feel; So much troubl@j477 ¢ 
When it’s love time; I’d love to love you; 
Love’s a disease; My fault 

LTZ-C 15144 


JIMMY NOONE AND HIS 
APEX CLUB ORCHESTRA 


Creole clarinet by the leader of the famous 


‘Apex Club’ orchestra. 
I know that you know; Four or five times; 


Sweet Sue, just you; Every evening (May 16, 1928, 
Apex blues; Sweet Lorraine; My Monday date; 
Blues my naughty sweetie gives to me 

(Aug. 23, 1928) 

LRA 10026 
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KING OLIVER 
HIS DIXIE SYNCOPATERS 


1 Trunpet King of New Orleans Joe 


Oliver with his famous ‘big band’ 
Too bad (March 11, 1926); Sugar foot stomp 


(May 29, 1926); Snag it; Someday sweetheart 
(Sept. 17, 1926) ; 

Willie the weeper (April 22, 1927); 

Black snake blues (April 27, 1927); 

Aunt Hagar’s blues; Speakeasy blues 

(Sept. 10, 1927) 

10020 


ELLY ROLL MORTON 
ND HIS RED HOT PEPPERS 


The epitome of New Orleans style by the 


self-designated ‘Inventor of jazz’ Jelly 
Roll Morton and an immorta! group: 
le lack bottom stomp; The chant; Smoke house 
ind lues (Sept. 15, 1926); 
when fteamboat stomp; Sidewalk blues; Dead man 


» fruit plues; (Sept. 21, 1926); 

annon ball blues; Grandpa’s spells; Doctor 

azz; Jelly Roll blues (Dec. 16, 1926); Jungle blues 
une 4, 1927); The pearls; Beale Street blues (June 
0, 1927); Kansas city stomp; Shoe shiner’s drag; 
eorgia swing (June 11, 1928) 

D-27113 


OUIS ARMSTRONG 


The trumpet genius with small groups and Erskine 


Tate’s band from Chicago’s Vendome Theatre. 
CLASSICS 


ild man blues; Melancholy (April 22, 1927) 
iohnny Dodds’s Black Bottom Stompers 

orgia bo bo; Drop that sack (May 28, 1926) 
i’s Hot Shots 

tatic strut; Stomp off, let’s go 


A ay 28, 1926) 
kine Tate’s Vendome Orchestra 
errible blues; Santa Claus blues 
8; ov. 26, 1924) 
16, 1928 Onion Jazz Babies 
date; 


Ba 8597 


RIVERBOAT JAZZ 


Dewey Jackson’s orchestra from the 
‘§.8. Capitol’ and others who played the 


boats or brought their music North. 
Snag it (March 11, 1926) 


King Oliver’s Savannah Syncopaters 

Mr. Jelly Lord; Midnight mama (Jan. 27, 1928) 
Jelly Roll Morton’s Levee Serenaders 
Capitol blues (June 21, 1926) 

Dewey Jackson’s Peacock Orchestra 

Gates blues (Oct. 10, 1928) 

Jimmy Wade’s Dixielanders 

Down by the levee; She’s crying for me 
(Oct. 2, 1928); 

Parkway stomp (Oct. 9, 1928) 

Albert Wynn’s Gut Bucket Five and Creole 
Jazz band 

LRA 10023 


JOHNNY DODDS 


Chicago groups led by the great New Orleans 


clarinettist. 
Weary blues; New Orleans stomp 


(April 22, 1927); 

Come on and stomp, stomp, stomp; After 
you’ve gone; Joe Turner blues; When Erastus 
plays his old kazoo (Oct. 8, 1927) 

Johnny Dodds’s Black Bottom Stompers 

Forty and tight; Piggly wiggly (July 24, 1929); 
Beale Street Washboard Band 

LRA 10025 


THE BEST OF MUDDY WATERS 


Blues singer and guitarist McKinley Morganfield 
who left a Mississippi plantation 


for the tough clubs of Chicago. 
I just want to make love to you; 


Long distance call; Louisiana blues; 
Honey bee; Rollin’ stone blues; I’m ready; 
Hoochie Coochie; She moves me; 

I want you to love me; Standing around 
crying; Still a fool; I can’t be satisfied 
LTZ-M 15152 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


sist Joe Benjamin, outstanding on the up- 
tempo “Destination Blues”, and to the 
two pianists, Burt Keyes and Ray 
Bryant. Both are young and inspired, and 
deserve more extensive hearing. But the 
record belongs to Budd, a mainstay of 
the Hines band for several years, not 
only for his control but also for his 
brilliant solos. “Used Blues” finds him at 
his best, and I commend for your at- 
tention the effective use of the organ on 
this track. 


Here is some very fine jazz, played 


within the safe compass of the main- 
stream blues idiom. It swings all the way, 
and I wish that all the records I have to 
review conformed to the same _ basic 
necessity. 
G.L. 

(a) Budd Johnson (tnr); Charlie Shavers (tpt); 
Vic Dickenson (tbn); Al Sears (bari); Bert 
Keyes (p/organ); Joe Benjamin (bs); Jo Jones 
(d). New York, 11/2/58. 

(b) Johnson (tnr); Shavers (tpt); Ray Bryant 
(pno); Benjamin (bs); Jones (d). New York, 
14/2/58. 


THE MASTERSOUNDS 
KISMET: 
Overture; Gesticulate & Rhymes Have 1; Ol ve Tree; 
Not Since Ninevah (22 min)—Baubles, Bangles, 
and Beads; Fate; And This Is My Beloved; Stranger 
In Paradise (20 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12179. 12inLP. 37s. 6d.) 


As I’ve previously indicated in these 
columns, I’m heartily sick of hearing so- 
called jazz interpretations of stage musi- 
cals which in most cases don’t lend 
themselves particularly well to the idiom. 
This album does nothing to change my 
view. In the first place, with the exception 
of guitarist Wes Montgomery, I don’t find 
the Mastersounds a very inspiring group. 
And secondly, the arrangements perform- 
ed here number among the most dull and 
uninteresting I’ve ever heard. True, the 
album has some pretty moments, but 
these are outweighed by periods of sheer 
boredom. I can’t level any criticism at 
the technical ability of the five men in- 
volved since they’re all fine, accomplish- 
ed musicians. Perhaps, with such material 
as this, it's hardly fair to judge their 
worth as jiuzzmen. 


K.G. 
Buddy Montgomery (vbs); Richard Crantree 
(p); Wes Montgomery (g); Monk Montgomery 
(bs); Benny Barth (d). 


LEE KONITZ 
THE REAL LEE KONITZ: 
Straightaway; Foolin’ Myself; You Go To My 
Head; My Melacholy Baby (19 min)—Pennies In 
Minor; Sweet & Lovely; Easy Livin’; Midway 
(184 min) 
(London LTZ-K15147. 9d.) 


This is called the “real” Konitz because 
Konitz himself feels it to be his best 
recorded work to date. Lee himself chose 
the material and the company to make 
the session, which was taped by bassist 
Ind while the group was on a resident 
engagement. Konitz then did the editing. 

Lee’s alto playing is much looser here 
and displays a wider. emotional range 
than he’s ever shown on record before— 
yet he still retains that sad, Semetic wail 
which has always attracted me to his 
improvisations. Two of his favourite 
vehicles for travelling on are “All Of 


Me” and “Indiana”, represented here in 
“Straightaway” and “Midway”. 
really get going and convince us that this 
is indeed the “real” Lee Konitz. 

The regular pulse of the rhythm section 
is exciting and the drummer keeps exact 
time—a lovely thought! Billy Bauer’s 
chord voicings are a thrill, but Don Fer- 
tara’s trumpet contributions aren’t of 
sufficient length to be enjoyed. 

Anyone who doesn’t believe in Konitz 
because they heard him over here in sad 
surroundings should listen to this and 
think again. 


B.B. 
Lee Konitz (alto); Billy Bauer (g); Peter Ind 
(bs); Dick Scott (d); Don Ferrara (tpt on tracks 
5, 6). 


PAPA LAINE’S CHILDREN 
Get Over Dirty March; Barnyard Bues; I’m 
Forever Blowing Bubbles; Po:tman’s Lament; Ella 
Speed Blues; Sensation (19: min)—Just Jazz; 
Chef Menteur Joys; O You Beautiful Doll; Sweet 
Sue; St. Louis Blues; Bucket’s Got A Hole In It; 
Papa Laine Interview (20+ min) 
(Oriole MG 20002. 12inLP. 37s. 91d.) 


Good white New Orleans jazz has 
suffered something of an eclipse in crit- 
ical and public interest in the last few 
years. This is reconstruction music, from 
a band put together to commemorate 
Papa Jack Laine and his musical activit- 
ies. Widely known as the “Father of 
White New Orleans Jazz”, he recorded 
his interview—which occupies the final 
brief track—at the age of 78. He sounds 
a game old boy, and to some people his 
little talk is a knockout. 

This is not exciting music. It is steady, 
a trifle jerky, ~-but oddly satisfying in 
patches, The session is weakest on the 
standards—in some of which it is too 
obvious that old models are being copied. 
Johnny Wiggs plays a good firm lead, 
and Shields’ sprightly melodic clarinet is 
in a tradition somewhat close to Fazola, 
but a good deal less bland. In “St. Louis 
Blues” it is clear that he is playing very 
like the great Leon Rapollo. The trom- 
bone player was in his seventies at the 
time, and like many another jazz veteran, 
blew strongly but shakily. 

To me, the interesting tracks were 
“Just Jazz’, Johnny Wiggs’ “Chef Men- 
teur”. a fine tune, and “Postman’s La- 
ment’, in which the vocal is taken by 
Sherwood Mangiapane. Anyone who only 
knows English revival versions of the 
song should listen hard to this . 

Johnny Wiggs (cnt); Tom Brown (tmb); 
Harry Shields (cit); Stanley Mendelson (p); Dr. 
Edmond Souchon (gtr/bjo); Sherwood Mangiapane 
(bs); Ray Bauduc (d). New Orleans. 6 and 13 
June, 1951. 1 


LEADBELLY 


PLAY PARTY SONGS: 

More Yet; How Old Are You; Green Grass 
Growin’ All Around; Skip To My Lou; It’s 
Almost Day (Christmas Day); Little Childrens’ 
Blues; Can’t You Lose Me; Cholly (104 min)— 
Little Sally Walker; Ha Ha This A-Way; Red 
Bird; What Are Little Boys Made Of?; All For 
You; Polly, Polly Wee; How Do You Know?; Skip 

To My Lou—2 (10) min) 


(Melodisc MLP 517. 37s. 94d.) 


Had Vogue issued this LP they might 
well have called it “Music To Bring Your 
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Children Up On”. For these, like all 
children’s songs, are universal in flavour. 
Leadbelly loved to sing for the kids, and 
it shows in the diamond-bright whole- 
someness and bubbling good humour of 
his performances here. 

Some of the melodies and lyrics— 
shards of songs seemingly only half- 
remembered—appear to stem from sla- 
very and/or minstelsy. There are frequent 
references to various birds (hawk, buz- 
zard, jaybird, red bird), common symbols 
in Negro folkelore, particularly in pre- 
Emancipation times. There are songs of 
white origin and even two (“Green Grass 
Growin’” and “What Are Little Boys 
Made Of”) that this writer knew as a 
youth. “Little Childrens’ Blues” is the 
the best track—the sweet-sad blues ex- 
actly as a child of fourteen might have 
sung them. 

Huddie Ledbetter, from all reports, 
was a stormy, wild sort of character 
(“He’s a demon, Lomax”, whispered Pro- 
fessor Kittredge of Harvard to John 
Lomax.), frightening even to those who 
knew him best, but his treatment of these 
songs indicates the true depth and tender- 
ness of the old ex-con who was perhaps 
the greatest of (recorded) Negro folk 
singers. 

Recording, as usual with issues from 
the Stinson catalogue, is poor, and Melo- 
disc production is inveterately scruffy. All 
composer credits go to “Stinson” who 
also, according to Melodisc labels, com- 
posed some of Woodie Guthrie’s songs. 
He must make quite a bit from royalties, 
this Stinson. 

But these things are incidental; if you 
don’t know your Leadbelly you don’t 


exist. 
TS. 
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GEORGE LEWIS 
Redwing—Swanee River; Down By The Riverside 
(Esquire EP 211. EP. 13s) 


This is the sixth issue in Esquire’s use- 
ful George Lewis EP programme, insti- 
tuted for impecunious jazz fans. Quality- 
wise, the music falls somewhere between 
the patchy Riversides and the superb 
Blue Notes with Creole George Guesnon 
(these, unavailable in Britain, would be 
a good catch for some enterprising re- 
cord company). Howard is right on form 
in the ensembles and the rhythm section 
romps as only this rhythm section can. 

Robert Palmer’s album notes are ex- 
tremely well-written and illuminating. 

All tracks come from previously issued 
10-inch LP’s. 

TS. 

George Lewis (clit); Kid Howard (tpt); Jim 
Robinson (tbn); Lawrence Marrero (bjo); Alcide 


Pavageau (bs); Joe Watkins (d); Alton Purnell 
(p). 18 June, 1953. 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 
THE WEST COAST SOUND: 


(c) Grasshopper; (a) La Mucura; (c) Summer * 


Night; (b) Afrodesia; (a) You And The Night 
And The Music; (a) Gazelle (19 min)— (b) 
Sweets; (c) Spring Is Here; (a) Mallets; (c) 
You’re Getting To Be A Habit With Me; (b) 
You’re My Thrill; (b) Fugue (18 min) 
(Vogue LAC 12138. 12inLP. 36s. 6d.) 


With four exceptions, all these titles 
have been previously released here by 
Vogue in the form of a ten inch album 
(LDE 072). At the time of their original 
release, they were generally acclaimed as 
the finest tracks to have originated from 
the West Coast and time has not dulled 
their appeal in any way. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that this album still con- 
stitutes some of ‘the best from the west’’. 
There’s a nice, relaxed “feel” about the 
scores, which are all designed to feature 
a skilful blend of three reeds, valve trom- 
bone and rhythm. I suppose you could 
call the end product “cool jazz’, but it 
certainly has a lot more warmth and 
vitality than most of the contrived, over- 
complex and too often pretentious stuff 
we hear from the coasters. 

Three of the eight titles already avail- 
able here number among the most taste- 
ful charts ever penned by Bill Russo— 
“Gazelle”, “Sweets”, and “You And The 
Night’. The afro-flavoured “La Mucura”, 
“Afrodesia” (a ballad vehicle for Bud 
Shank’s alto), and memorable “Mallets” 
(which is a conversation piece for drum- 
mer Shelly Manne and the band) are all 
the work of Shorty Rogers, while Marty 
Paich scored the pretty “Thrill”. Typi- 
cally, the least acceptable work, “Fugue”, 
is by Jimmy Giuffre. Somehow this track 
doesn’t fit in with the general pattern of 
events. The new tracks aren’t, to my way 
of thinking, quite as good as the known 
scores, though they contain commend- 
able solos by Bill Holman, Joe Maini, 
Russ Freeman and Bob _ Enevoldsen. 
“Hopper”, the best of the new tracks, 
is notable for a strikingly good Enevold- 
sen contribution, and serves to remind 
us just how under-rated is this fine 
musician. 


K.G. 
(a) Bob Enevoldsen (viv-tmb), Art Pepper 
(alto); Bob Cooper (tnr); Jimmy Giuffre (bar); 


Marty Paich (p); Curtis Counce (bs); Shelly 
Manne (d). Los Angeles. April 6, 1953. 

(b) As for (a), except Bud Shank (alto) 
replaces Pepper, and Joe Mondragon (bs) re- 
places Counce. July 20, 1953. 

(c) Enevoldsen, Joe Maini (alto); Bill Holman 
(tnr); Giuffre, Russ Freeman (p); Ralah Pena 
(bs); Manne. September 13, 1955. 


CHARLIE MARIANO— 


JERRY DODGION 
BEAUTIES OF 1918: 
After You’ve Gone; When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home; Deep River; Till We Meet Again 
(20 min)—K-K-K-Katy; ’Til The Clouds Roll 
Over There; Ja Da; Hello, Central, Give Me 
Man’s Land (20} min) 
(Vogue LAE 12166. 12inLP. 36s. 6d.) 


I can imagine that most people will 
like this record, for the music never gets 
‘way out’, and the tunes are all catchy 
and melodic. Both altos are powerful 
blowers and the rhythm team are con- 
tent to lay down a good, solid beat 
throughout. Although there is nothing of 
a challenging nature here, there is cer- 
tainly nothing offensive and nearly every 
track is pleasant to listen to, and easily 
grasped. Vic Feldman plays splendidly 
not a swinger on vibes, in the same sense 
as is Lionel Hampton, he nevertheless 
manages to sound very relaxed, and 
constructs some pretty patterns as on 
“K-K-K-Katy” and “’Till The Clouds”. 

Dodgion, a young musician from Rich- 
mond, California will be a new name to 
most people. His playing matches 
Mariano’s very well and he plays some 
sensitive solos. Mariano is evidently one 
of the best of the alto men from the 
West Coast—strange not more is heard 
from him, 

S.T. 


Charlie Mariano (alto/recorder); Jerry Dodgion 
(alto/flt); Victor Feldman (vbs); Jimmy Rowles 
(p); Monty Budwig (bs); Shelly Manne (d). 


EWAN MacCOLL AND A. L. LLOYD 

BOLD SPORTSMEN ALL: 

Govan Pool-room Song; Old Bob Ridley; The 

Sporting Races of Galway; The O'd Bitch Fox; 

Football Crazy (14 min)—Creeping Jane; Card 

Playing Song; The Cockfight; Bold Thady Quill; 
The Turpin-Sugar Ray Fight (14 min) 
(Topic 10T 36. 10inLP. 28s. 2d.) 


This is a wonderful collection, which 
should please anyone who hears it. It 
is full of humour, full of melody, full 
of good songs done with great spirit. 
Some of the songs are recent (the first 
and the last), some are more than a 
hundred years old, but they all bear the 
marks of constant use and affection. They 
concern the important matters of the 
world such as gambling, racing, fighting, 
football and local affairs. 

The two singers have come on trem- 
endously since they first appeared on 
record, separately, for H.M.V., several 
years ago Bert Lloyd’s curious high- 
pitched voice has settled down into a 
fine, wry, English jogtrot in the four 
songs he takes here. MacColl has dis- 
carded the actor’s tricks which disfigured 
his earlier singing, and deals with the 
other six, including the Scottish and Irish 
numbers. And there’s just the right ac- 


companiment. 
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“Football Crazy” is my favourite here. 
but I only mention it because it is taken 
from Seamus Ennis’ version (which every- 
one should hear)—and he is the one 
singer who really should be put on re- 
cord. Why are there no Ennis records 
in this country?—hurry up, somebody. 


Acc. by Steve Benbow, Peggy Seeger (gtrs); 
John Cole (harmonica). 


JOE McCOY 


One In A Hundred—One More Greas'ng 
(Jazz Collector JDL 81. 45rpm. 6s. I14d) 


Treat yourself to some fine, gully-low 
blues singing by Joe McCoy, long-time 
member of the Harlem Hamfats (under 
the name of Hamfoot Ham) and first 
husband of Memphis Minnie. Joe had a 
warm, leathery voice and he used it to 
good effect, leaning back on a lazy beat 
from his own country-style guitar and a 
rolling, backroom piano, 

“One More Greasing” is just as the 
title suggests, but if you snigger you've 
got it all wrong. The reverse is a blues 
about love, with lyrics that might have 
been written by Brownie McGhee, and 
featuring a guitar solo in the old, real- 
blues style that is today well on its way 
to becoming extinct. 

This has been a wonderful month for 
the blues, and Jazz Collector deserve a 
good share of our gratitude. Would it 
be too much to hope for something from 
dear old Papa Charlie Jackson, the Chuck 
Berry of his day? 

TS. 


Joe McCoy (gtr/vcl); unknown (p). Chicago. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


THE KING OF NEW ORLEANS JAZZ: 

(a) Black Bottom Stomp; (a) The Chant; (a) 
Smoke House Blues; (a) Steamboat Stomp; (b) 
Sidewalk Blues; (b) Dead Man Blues; (c) Cannon 
Ball Blues; (c) Grandpa’s Spells (24 min)—(c) 
Doctor Jazz; (c) Original Jelly Roll Blues; (d) 
Jungle Blues; (d) The Pearls; pig Bee St. 
Blues; (e) Kansas City St (e) S$ "s 

Drag (21 min) 


(RCA RD-27113. 12inLP. 35s,. 94:) 


While the modernists search for a way 
out of their musical room of mirrors, and 
the traditionalists concentrate on absorb- 
ing the folk-jazz of contemporary New 
Orleans, the masters of the past have not, 
of late, been receiving the attention that 
is their due. Here then is a timely re- 
minder that Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot 
Peppers was perhaps the greatest jazz 
band of them all. Every quality you can 
name in the world of hot music is here. 
The wheels spin, the dials click and— 
bang!—the jackpot comes up every time. 
The melodic lines fall into place yet con- 
trast excitingly, like the colours in a Mex- 
ican sarape; and the rhythmic patterns 
interweave, simple in individual concept- 
ion yet making a breathtakingly complex 
whole. Every performance has that aura 
of self-confidence that only comes when 
men are doing a job they know they can 
do well. There is no uncertainty and no 
withdrawal, but a wholesome lust for 
living that is the hallmark of all the 
best New Orleans music, and that was 


probably a result of the agreeable social 
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conditions that prevailed in New Or- 
leans at the time wher jazz was born. 

Listen to the Roll’s piano—now stomp- 
ing it with that familiar, two-handed 
descending phrase, now flashing Spanish 
fire from a stabbing right hand, now trac- 
ing those filigreed phrases that still echo 
behind the drawn green shutters of 
Downtown New Orleans. Nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, that has followed can 
match these records for ensemble inte- 
gration, rhythmic richness and depth of 
feeling. If you have forgotten that, re- 
fresh your memory. If you never knew, 
here is your big chance. 

Finally, a couple of reservations—the 
re-recording is terrible, the sound being 
“toppy” and jarring; the inferior masters 
of “Jellyroll Blues’ and “Deadman” have 
been used; and the cover is real “ 


nid Mitchell (cnt); Omer Simeon (cit); 
(tbn); Morton (p); Johnny St. Cyr 

(bjo); og Lindsay (bs); Andrew Hilaire (d). 
15 Sept. 1926. 

(b) Same, but with Darnell Howard, Barney 
Bigard (cit) added. 21 Sept. 1926. 

(c) Same as (a) but St. Cyr (g). 16 Dec. 1926. 

(d) Mitchell (cnt); George Bryant (tbn); 
Johnny Dodds (cit); Stomp Evans or Norman 
Mason (alt); Morton (p); St Cyr (bjo); Quinn 
Wilson (tuba); Baby Dodds (d). 10 June, 1927. 

(e) Ward Pinkett (tpt); Geechy Fields (tbn); 
Simeon (clit); Morton (p); Lee Blair (gtr, bjo); 
Bill Benford (tuba); Tommy Benford (d). 11 
june, 1928. 


LYLE MURPHY 


GONE WITH THE WOODWINDS: 

Fourth Dimension; Triton; Sophisticated Lady; 

Poly-Doodle; Perdido (18 min)—Dizzy Dialogue; 

Blue Moon; Seismograph; These Foolish Things; 
Pemba (173 min) 


(Vogue LAC 12135. 12inLP. 36s 6d.) 


“Spud” Murphy, of Benny Goodman 
arranging fame, has produced his best 
record to date. He favours the woodwind 
ensemble writing and, in fact, he only 
uses the saxophone as a section on 
“Perdido”. Individually, Cheever’s sop- 
rano blends with the woodwind and 
Collette plays “pretty” jazz solos on alto 
and tenor. Murphy is highly informed 
harmonically, but his phrasing is often 
stilted and trite, making the sound a trifle 
dated. Otherwise, the playing is of a high 
order throughout and Curtis Counce solos 
most thoughtfully on “Things” and 
“Lady”. Six of the titles are Murphy 
originals. My favourite track is “Blue 
Moon”, taken as a slow. The rich, firm 
tone of Chuck Gentry on contra-bass 
clarinet gives the ensemble a huge, full 
sound. The clarinet sound is above aver- 
age throughout, except in the case of Abe 
Most who plays the instrument like it 
was a tin whistle. 

An interesting record for lovers of 
polite jazz. 

B.B. 


Buddy Collette (fl, cit, ten, alt); Abe Most 
(fi, cit, alt); Russ Cheever (sop, cit, alt); Jack 
Dumont (cit, alt); Chuck Gentry (bs-clit, contra-bs 
cit, bari); Andre Previn (p); Curtis Counce (bs); 
Shelley Manne (d); Lyle Murphy (director). 


JOE NEWMAN 


WITH WOODWINDS: 
Star Eyes; Speak Low; Time; Baby, Won’t You 
Please Come Home; You’re My Thrill; Travelin’ 


ay (17} min)—Old Devil Moon; Lover Man; 
Out Of Nowhere; My Old Flame; Get 
By (164 min) 


(Columbia 33SX 1143. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The sleeve notes, written by Barry 
Ulanov, describe Joe Newman as attain- 
ing, on these performances, “the mood 
of controlled exultation”. I am not con- 
vinced about the exultation but certainly 
the control is there, allied to impeccable 
musicianship. 

However, to be blunt, this is very 
commercial playing by Joe Newman, al- 
though the presence of such stalwarts as 
Marshall Royal, Frank Wess and Charlie 
Fowlkes from the Count Basie orchestra 
does ensure a high quality of musician- 
ship and a perfectly phrased ensemble 
sound from the saxes, 

There is little real jazz to be heard, 
but it’s all very pleasant and easy on the 
ears, with Joe’s trumpet playing muy 
simpatico throughout. 


Joe Newman (tpt/fi-h); Marshall Royal (alt/ 
cit); Frank Wess (f/ten); Charlie Fowlkes (bar/ 
bs-clt); Romeo Penque (ten/oboe/f); Jerry San- 
fino (ten/f); George Berg (ten/cit); Eddie Jones 
(bs); Freddie Green (gtr); Ed. Shaughnessy (ds); 
Ernie Wilkins (arrangements). May 6 & 7, 1958. 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 


1 SWING FOR YOU: 
P And L; Little Girl Blues; Four Eleven West 


(Mercury YEP 9502. EP. 12s 34d.) 


Niehaus, once hailed as the white hope 
of the alto saxophone, doesn’t get off the 
ground here. The arrangements are in- 
sipid, the solos lack imagination and in 
contradiction to the title, it ain't got that 
swing. The up-tempo “P and L” is just 
about acceptable. These are supposed to 
be the best tracks from a 12-inch LP— 
I’m glad they witheld the others. 

Niehaus (alto); Ed Leddy (tpt); Ken Shroyer 
(bass-tpt); Steve Perlow (bari); Bill Perkins (fl/ 
tar); Lou Levy (p); Red Kelley (bs); Jerry 
McKenzie (d). 


KID ORY 


SONG OF THE WANDERER: 

Song Of The Wanderer; Tailgate Ramble; 

Mahogany Halil Stomp; Baby Won’t You Please 

Come Home (24 min)—St. Louis Blues; Toot, 

Toot, Tootsie; Sheik Of Araby; Tiger Rag 
(22 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10134. 12inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


I never thought I should have to label 
an Ory record as a failure, but here it 
is. There is really nothing in this album 
to enthuse over or to get excited about— 
nobody plays well or shows much en- 
thusiasm for what they are doing, and 
the whole session degenerates into a bor- 
ing succession of Dixieland choruses. I 
think the main trouble is that the musi- 
cians don’t, for the main part, suit Ory’s 
style of jazz. Marsala, a good Dixieland 
player, doesn’t fit into the pattern at all, 
and so the front line falls apart. The 
rhythm section is fair, but the balance is 
such that they sound divorced from the 
soloists, and there is a consequent lack 
of sympathy. 

Ory blows some of his forceful chor- 
uses on “Baby, Won’t You Please”, and 
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“St. Louis” and shows that he has lost 
none of his ability to really swing on 
“Toot, Toot, Tootsie”, but his great force . 
as a New Orleans ensemble player is not 
evident on this session. 

Strange how it scems that none of the 
great traditionalists in jazz give of their 
best when recording for the Granz egg 

Kid Ory (tbn); Marty Marsala (tpt); Darnell 
Howard (cit); Cedric Haywood (p); Frank 
Haggerty (gtr); Earl Watkins (d). Vocal on 
“Sheik’’ by Ory and Marsala. Sept. 1957. 


OSCAR PETERSON 


A NIGHT ON THE TOWN: 

Sweet Georgia Brown; Should 1?; When Lights 

Are Low (18 min)—Easy Listening Blues; Pennies 

From Heaven; The Champ; Moonlight In Vermont 
(18 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10135. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


Recorded in Toronto this record sounds 
as if Peterson was glad to be home again, 
for it is the happrest sounding Peterson 
I ever remember hearing. Right from the 
first track the music jumps, the long ver- 
sion of “Sweet Georgia Brown” being 
full of good humour and swing. Peter- 
son doesn’t sound nearly so mechanical 
as usual and the recording has managed 
to capture the real unit sound that this 
trio exemplifies when heard in person. 

The blues “Easy Listenin’” and “The 
Champ” show that when Peterson is in 
the mood he can play this type of ‘root’ 
music with real feeling. His style is much 
simpler here, much less involved, and his 
piano playing improves accordingly. 

“Pennies From Heaven” and ‘Moon- 
light in Vermont” are the best tracks 
from a trio point of view. The group 
produce a bubbling, bouncing beat and 
the sense of interchange and shading be- 
tween them has been well caught on 
record for the first time. 


S.T. 
Oscar Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (g); Ray Brown 
(bs). Town Tavern Club, Toronto. July 1958. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


JAZZ SPECIALISTS 
ALL MAKES IN STOCK 
THE CENTRE FOR THE 
JAZZ COLLECTOR 
23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 
38 Camomile Street. Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 7791 


THE SHOP FOR BETTER BARGAINS 


q 
: 
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JIMMIE RODGERS 


TRAIN WHISTLE BLUES: 

Train Whistle Blues; Treasures Untold; Some- 
where Down Below The Dixon Line; Hobo Bill’s 
Last Ride; Blue Yodel No. 5; My Little Old Home 
Down in New Orleans; High Powered Mama; 
No Hard Times (234 min)—Jimmie’s Texas Blues; 
Ben Dewberry’s Final Ride; My Good Gal’s Gone; 
Down The Oid Road To Home; Let Me Be Your 
Side Track; Lullaby Yodel; Any Old Time; Missi- 

ssippi Delta Blues (24 min) 


(RCA RD 27110. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


A fine LP containing sixteen songs by 
one of the best of all the white folk 
singers. Although Jimmie Rodgers died 
in May 1933, and enjoyed a compara- 
tively short recording career, he did in 
that time make a great number of re- 
cords, many of which were extremely 
popular. 

His father being a railroad foreman, 
Rodgers learnt his style of singing trom 
the Negroes working on the tracks, They 
also taught him to play guitar and banjo, 
and it was from his contacts with these 
folk, who worked and played around 
him in his early childhood, that he found 
the material to write his folk tunes and 


blues—some of the best of which are. 


included on this longplayer. He had a 
great gift of putting a tale across in a 
simple, teliing manner. His songs are 
all stories which he sings in a light, com- 
pelling voice, full of feeling for the 
subject matter of his ballads—sometimes 
gay, sometimes sad. 

From this collection there are some 
excellent sonzs—"“Train Whistle’, ‘“‘High 
Powered Mama”, “No Hard Times’, 
“Mississippi Delta’, “My Good Gul’s 
Gone” and others. The accompaniments 
for the most part are simple but effec- 
tive; in addilion to his own guitar, 
Rodgers used musicians recruited from 
the various towns in which he recorded. 

Particularly worthy of note here are, 
“Mississippi Delta”, which contains 
some good banjo, and ‘My Good Gal’s 
Gone” and “Any Old Time”. The last 
named has a backing by a very amateur 
sounding band, of cornet, clarinet, tuba 
and violin; and the former contains an 
authentic sounding jug band, with a 
guitar played much in the Lonnie 
Johnson style. 


S.T. 


PETE RUGOLO 


PERCUSSION AT WORK: 

Bongo Riff; Drummerama; Funky Drums; Per- 

cussion At Work (134 min)—-Chorale For Brass, 

Piano, And Bongo; Fugue For Rhythm Section; 

Artistry in Percussion; | & 4; Interplay For Drums, 
Brass (17 min) 


(Mercury MMB 12004. 12inLP. 34s. Idd.) 


This album will only appeal to drum- 
mers, percussion students, and people 
who like excessively noisy and bombastic 
music. Since I don’t class- myself as be- 
longing to either set, I'm afraid it doesn’t 
mean very much to me. It’s all very 
clever, I'm sure, but on the other hand, 
I still dont think it has very much to do 
with jazz. If you’ve ever heard “Bongo 
Riff’, “Fugue”, ‘Chorale’, or “Artistry” 
—four scores Rugolo orig'nally wrote for 
the stiff, unswinging Kenton “progressive 
jazz’ orchestra—you'll get some idea of 


the general format here. As far as I’m 
concerned, “Funky Drums’ (which has 
some fine, earthy blues piano by Andre 
Previn) is the most rewarding track of 
the set. The four “Kenton era” titles 
don’t amount to much, though some 
people may be stimulated by Jack Cost- 
anzo’s spirited bongo work on “Riff” 
and exhuberant chanting on “Drummer- 
ama”. “Artistry” is a brassy affair which 
is rather too dramatic and unwieldy but 
“I & 4”, with some tasty brass passages, 
is more palatable. Hear this record by 
all means—but watch your eardrums! 

Buddy Childers, Van Rasey, Ed Leddy, Don 
Fagerquist (tpts); Milt Bernhart, Herbie Harper, 
Frank Rosolino, Russell Brown (tbns); John Grass 
(Fr. hn); Clarence Karella (tuba); Andre Previn 
(p); Al Portch (g); Larry Bunker (vbs, xylo- 
phone, tymps); Joe Mondragon (bs); Shelly Manne, 
Mel Lewis (d); Jack Costanzo (bongos). Holly- 
wood, November 5 & 15, 1957. 


PETE SEEGER 


HOOTENANNY N.Y.C.: 
Mule Skinner’s Biues; Talking Union Blues— 
Dark As A Dungeon; California Blues; Wimoweh 


(Topic TOP 37. EP. 12s. 10d.) 


I for one prefer the English Hoots 
which, in spite of a few irritations, avoid 
the missionary fervour and archness of 
vociferous American radicalism. “Wimo- 
weh” for example—good when sung by 
Zulus, not too bad if you hear the 
Weavers do it once. but here, howled by 
a hall-full of people urged on by Pete 
Seeger in falsetto, it’s rather dreadful. 
Side one is saved by Seezer’s admirable 
banjo; if you don’t like his voice or \his 
propaganda, just listen to the backgrcund. 
Side two has a good vocal blues by Sonny 
Terry, with harmonica and foot stomping. 


Pete Seeger, Sonny Terry, Bob de Cormier, 
Jerry Silverman. 


SONNY STITT 


STITT’S BITS: 
(d) Nevertheless; (b)Count Every Star; (b) 
Nice Work If You Can Get It; (b) There'll 
Never Be Another You; (b) Blazin’ (a) 
Mean To Me (173 min)—(a) Avalon; (c) After 
You’ve Gone; (a) Stairway To The Stars; (c) 
*Swonderful; (d) Jeepers Creepers; (c) Our Very 
Own (17 min) 

(Esquire 32-078. 12inLP. 37s. 93d.) 

Sonny Stitt has had, instrumentally, a 
varied career. He started on alto, changed 
in 1949 to tenor, and reverted to alto 
again after the death of Parker. The four 
sets on this record were all made during 
his tenor period, in 1950, three of whch 
are quartet: sessions where he takes all 
the solo honours. He seems to be striv- 
ing after a strong melodic line, only 
partly successful through his apparent re- 
luctance to adapt himself to the tenor 
in the earlier tracks. He conveys an un- 
comfortable, at times almost’ stil‘ed, 
approach, but his phrasing is so effec- 
tively modelled on Bird’s that even this 
major shertcoming can be overlooked in 
preference to the overall eff-ct. The three 
band tracks (c) convey the best impress- 
ion of his bopp'sh outlook, well support- 
ed by Gene Ammons. 

There is an unfilled emptiness about 
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the quartet records which I find disap- 
pointing—he should perhaps have used 
a more definitive pianist than he did. 
At any rate the band tracks approximate 
more closely to the sounds [ like to hear 
from a tenor. As historical evidence of 
Sonny’s tenor biow:ng this is an interest- 
record. Personally I prefer the sounds 
which he produces on alto today. 


(a) Sonny Stitt (tnr); Kenny Drew (p); 
Tommy Potter (bs); Art Blakey (d). 17/2/50. 

(b) Stitt (tnr); Duke Jordan (p); Gene Wright 
(bs); Wesley Lander (d). 28/6/50. 

(c) Bill Massey (tpt); Matthew Gee (tbn); 
Stitt (tnr); Gene Ammons (bari); Junior Mance 
(p); Wright (os); Blakey (d). 15/12/50. 


TAMPA RED—GEORGIA TOM 


THE MALE BLUES. Vol. 2. 
You Can’t Get That Stuff No More; Don’t Leave 
Me Here—Pig Meat Blues; My Texas Blues 


(Jazz Collector JEL.3. EP. 13s.) 


These are the hardest records of all 
to review. After all, what can you say 
about two old-time blues men hiving a 
relaxed ball? There are no dazzling tech- 
nical displays and the emotions expressed 
are hardly “deep”. Yet the songs are 
charming—simple and direct with an oc- 
casional jaunty twinkle in the lyrics— 
and the playing suggests a potential d>pth 
that might be summoned forth on special, 
less public occasions. But not here—this 
is everyday blues designed for happy but 
alert audiences by a couple of master 
craftsmen. 

Tampa is the featured singer on the 
first side (the titles are reversed on both 
sleeve and label), with Dorsey's voice and 
piano well in the background. Dorsey 
sings wonderful lyrics on the reverse but 
shows himself to be the lesser talent of 
the two: his tone is conversational and 
his phrasing down-home, but he lacks 
Tampa’s conviction. The guitar playing is 
taut and expressive on all four tracks. 

Discographical details? Well, they 
were recorded some time back, probably 
in the late twenties. The tracks on side 
two are from Varsity, I believe. 

Both these singers are still active, al- 
though Dorsey has joined the church and 
Tampa doesn’t seem to record much. Too 
bad... he was one of the best. 


TS. 
Side One: Tampa Red (Hudson Whittaker) 
(gtr/vcl); Georgia Tom (Thomas A. Dorsey) 
(p/vcl). 
Side Two: Tampa Red (gtr); Georgia Tom 
(p/vel). 


TATUM—WEBSTER QUARTET 


Gone With The Wind; Where Or When; Have 
You Met Miss Jones (16 min)—My One And 
Only Love; Night And Day; My Ideal (183 min) 


(Columbia 33CX10137. JI2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


Recorded two month’s before his un- 
timely death, these tracks represent the 
balance of the only session Tatum made 
with Ben Webster, a foretaste of which 
came out in the magnificent Tatum 
symposium issued last year (Col. 33CX 
10115). If one is looking for a suoreme 
example of Ivrical jazz this must be 
the ideal combination. The ex-Ellington 
tenor-man has the purity of sound which 
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is a right blend for the piano, and a 
subtle turn of phrase which matches Art’s 
immaculate and seemingly uncalculated 
improvisations. It is not inappropriate to 
pay tribute to two painstaking musi- 
cians, the rhythm men, who have the 
apparently unnecessary task allotted to 
them of providing a beat behind two of 
the greatest swingers who ever played 
jazz: 

The up-tempo “Night and Day” is my 
favourite, presenting a completely re- 
laxed view of a very hackneyed vehicle. 
Both have control of their individual 
and collective expression, so that not a 
note is misplaced, but the fullest use is 
made of their respective scopes. A lesser 
man than Webster might have been led 
on to attempt impossible figurations at 
the instigation of Tatum’s capricious 
melodic line, but here he reta‘ns all the 
dignity of an experienced improvisor, 
hacked by a tone which is unmatched in 
the annals of tenor saxophonists. 


Ben Webster (tnr); Art Tatum (p); Red 
Callender (bs); Bill Douglass (d). Los Angeles, 
September, 1956. 


LUCKY THOMPSON 


Tom-Kattin; Old Reliable; A Lady’s Vanity; Trans. 
lation (174 min)—Tricrotism; Bo-bi My Boy; 
Body & Soul; OP Meets LT (16} min) 


(HMV CLP 1237. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I suppose that no instrument in the 
armoury of contemporary jazz has in- 
duced such stringent competition as the 
tenor tax. Since Hawk and Lester be- 
strode the Swing era like Gog and 
Magog, it has established itelf as the 
predominant jazz voce. Good tenor 
players lie thick on the ground, and it 
is consequently that much harder now- 
adays for anyone to make his mark as 
an outstanding exponent. Lucky Thomp- 
son is no newcomer to the jazz scene. 
For many years now, he has occupied a 
rather vague position on the cloudy 
fringe of fame. It began to look as if 
he was in danger of becoming the sort 
of player whom everybody praised but 
nobody much bothered to listen to. “Oh, 
yes . . . Lucky Thomps-n, of course” 
and there it stopped. This LP, a master- 
work if ever I saw one, should establish 
Lucky once and for all as one of the 
great tenor sax giants. Here is “main- 
stream” in its very best sense—sensitive 
and intelligent use of modern innovations 
but a solid foundation in jazz tradition. 
The tone is hot, in the sense that it 
doesn’t eschew rich overtones and a spare 
but perceptible la‘er of lushness. The 
phrasing is constructed in the grand 
manner, building up to a con rolled yet 
dramatic climax and betraying unash- 
amed excitement in the process. Tonally, 
Thompson leans heavily towards the 
Hawkins school, and shares with Hawk 
that fine, shouting quality in the upper 
register. Yet there is plenty of evid:nce 
that Lucky Thompson has taken sym- 
pathetic note of post-bop innovations. 
To my taste, the quartet sides, featuring 
Lucky heavily, are the most satisfying. 
The intelligent arrangements ext-act an 
incredibly full sound from the four in- 


struments. “Body and Soul” challenges 
the severest comparisons. Just as trum- 
pet players tend to start their improvis- 
ations on “Confessin’” from the Louis 
interpretation, so Lucky seems to base 
his version not upon the theme itself, 
but on the classic Hawkins variations. 
In effect, the result extends, rather than 
parallels, Hawk’s version. This is a very 
great track from a magnificent 


Side 1. Lucky Thompson (tnr); Jimmy Cleve- 
land (tbn); Hank Jones (p); Oscar Pettiford 
(bs); Osie Johnson (d). 

Side 2. Thompson, Pettiford, Skeeter Best 
(g). 


SARAH VAUGHAN 

AT THE LONDON HOUSE: 
Like Someone in Love; Detour Ahead; Three 
Little Words; Ill String Along With You (15 
min)—You’d Be So Nice To Come Home To; 
Speak Low; All Of You; Thanks For The Memory 

(18 min) 
(Mercury MMC 14001. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is Sarah singing at her very best, 
with a splendid backing from a group 
of Basieites, plus her own trio. Recorded 
at an early morning session in a Chic- 
ago night club, the atmosphere was so 
informal that no one minded her hectic 
struggle with the lyrics of “Thanks For 
The Memory”; and consequent remarks 
about ‘the most craziest, upsettin’, down- 
sided recording date’ she had ever been 
on. There is a sad, muted chorus from 
Wendell Culley on this track, the other 
solo trumpet work (“All Of You”, 
“Home To” and “Three Little Words”) 
being by Thad. Wess sourds good on 
“Like Someone”, “Detour” and “I'll 
String Along”, .but the talents of Coker 
were somewhat wasted, he being only 
heard in an occasional obbligato pass- 
age. 

Sarah sings wonderfully on the slow, 
emotional “Speak Low”, swings 
dynamically on “Three Little Words” 
and a brilliant version of “All of You”. 
If not quite as good as ‘Mister Kelly’s’ 
(Mercury MPL 6542), the standard is 
very nearly as high. . 


Sarah Vaughan with Thad Jones, Wendell 
Culley (tpts); Henry Coker (tbn); Frank Wess 
(ten); Ronrell Bright (p); Richard Davis (bs); 
Roy Haynes (d). 7/3/58. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


AT NEWPORT: 
(a) Lover Come Back To Me; (b) Backwater 
Blues—(c) All Of Me 


(Mercury YEP 9501. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


According to the sleeve notes, one of 
the high spots of last year’s Newport 
jazz festival was Dirah Wshireton, I 
wish I'd been there, for I like this girl. 
There’s no messing about. She just gets 
up and gives out with everything she’s 
got. 

She sings “Lover” at fast tempo 
and, though the subtleties may be miss- 
ing, the jazz isn’t and even Max Roach’s 
brief drum solo seems to fit into the 
scheme of things. She announces 
“Backwater” as a tribute to Bessie Smith, 
which indeed it is, for Dinah sings this 
fine old blues with plenty of feeling, em- 
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buing it with much of her own person- 
ality so that comparisons, in this case, 
are far from odious. 

“All Of Me”, which occupies the whole 
of the second side, is another good track. 
Dinah’s rhythm section had remained 
on the stage to be joined by Urbie Gr-ez:, 
Terry Gibbs and Don Elliott for a set 
of instrumental jazz with the singer re- 
turning to join in on this final number. 
Don, Terry Gibbs and Urb’ all solo 
before Dinah pulls out the stops for a 
final ad-libbed chorus. Excelient! 

(b) Dinah Washington (vo) with: Wynton 
Kelly (p); Paul West (bs); Max Roach (ds). 

(a) As for (b) plus Blue Mitchell (tpt); 
Melba Liston (tbn); Harold Ousley (tnr); Sahib 
Shihab (bar). 

(c) As for (b) plus Terry Gibbs (vib); Don 
Elliott (mellophone); Urbie Green (tbn). New- 
port, July 6, 1958. 


MUDDY WATERS 

THE BEST OF MUDDY WATERS: 
1 Just Want To Make Love To You (11); Long 
Distance Call (4); Louisiana Blues (3); Honey 
Bee (5); Rollin’ Stone (2); I’m Ready (10); (18 
min)—Hoochie Coochie (9); She Moves Me (7); 
1 Want You To Love Me (12); Standing Around 
Crying (8); Still A Fool (6); 1 Can’t Be Satis- 

fied (1) (20 min) 
(London LTZ-M 15152. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


Muddy Waters is no half-way man— 
he gives of himself completely, with all 
the passionate intensity of a good 
revival preacher. The phrases he sings, 
wild and torn, curve obliquely, umex- 
pectediy, always flattened into doomy 
blueness, and the tones of the voice 
surge across and around the tolling 
drums, the blues-wailing mouth harp and 
the quivering, up-from-the-country guitar, 
creating a sound and a pattern that is 
the country blues chanzing to meet the 
demands of a new environment—and 
losing none of their vitality in the pro- 
cess, 

When the New Orleans crowd, the 
best of whom blew the way Muddy sings, 
arrived in Chicago before and after the 
First World War, they found a ready- 
made audience for their music in the 
thousands of Negroes who had fled the 
South—‘‘We’d rather be a lampost in 
Chicago than the president of Dixie’. 
In 1943, when the young Muddy hit 
Chicago, with a story to tell, he found 
a similar audience; and once again a 
Southern-born folk idiom took solid root 
among the tenements of the South Side. 
Tampa Red, Washboard Sam and Big 
Bill had paved the way; it remained for 
Muddy and his friends to electrify their 
guitars, adopt a rocking backbeat, and 
put the blues back where they hadn’t 
been since the days of Bessie and Ma— 
among the top-sellers. 

All of which is by way of introduc- 
tion to “The Best of Muddy Waters”, 
a great but exhaustng record—for 
Muddy demands almost as much as he 
gives. If you cannot feel the songs with 
him there is no point in listening. He 
roars through these, twelve of his big- 
gest r & b hits dating from 1952 to 1958, 
and the music is just as I have described 
it: raucous, Rabelaisian even, but well- 
deep and incandescent. Every track is a 
soul-tearer, but “Standing Around” and 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


“Still A Fool” moved us most, with 
“ Hoochie.” ‘“ Honey Bee” and “ Louis- 
iana’’ close behind. 

Personnels are not supplied, but 
Muddy’s guitar is prominent on all but 
four tracks, and Little Walters harmonica 
is savagely eloquent on six, with two 
others doubtful—the harmonica’ on 
“Hoochie” and “Ready” sounds more 
like Little Junior Wells. Perhaps some 
American on-the-spot discographer can 
sort this out for us. 

Finally, it is possible, by playing the 
tracks in the order I have indicated (in 
brackets, after the tune titles), to trace 
Muddy’s development since he began re- 
cording for Chess. The sequence is 
roughly chronological, being the order 
in which the original recordings were 
issued in the United States. 

All blues lovers should now bow daily 
in the direction of Decca, in humble 
acknowlegdment of recent issues featur- 
anding Brownie, Ray Charles, Wither- 
spoon and, best of all for my money, 
Muddy Waters. They are doing 9 


JOE WILLIAMS 


GROOVY JOE WILLIAMS: 
Smack Dab In The Middle; Amazing Love—Only 
Forever; Stop Pretty Baby. 


(Columbia SEB 10110. EP. Its 34d.) 


Good average Joe Williams material, 
with good average Basie support. The 
band provide plenty of punch in the 
two blues type numbers, of which “Stcp, 
Pretty Baby” is the better, with Bas‘e’s 
piano rambling briefly behind the voice, 
and a good band riff punctuated by brass 
section shake. These two songs emphas- 
ise the rather tight jerkiness of Joe's 
voice, and his more declamatory manner. 
The two ballads get the treatment they 
require—-flutes, mutes, and “rich orchest- 
ral voicings”’. 


G.B. 
With the Count Basie Orchestra. August 1955. 


DICKY WELLS 


BONES FOR THE KING: 

(a) Bones For The King; (a) Sweet Daddy Spo- 

de-o; (a) You Took My Heart (194 min)— 

(b) Hello Smack; (b) Come And Get It; (b) 
Stan’s Dance (201 min) 


(Felsted FAJ7006. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


Two titles, the first and the last, give 


all the clues you need to tell you who 
and what this record is about. Heaven 
knows when Dicky Wells was last feat- 
ured in a recording session, but the 
lapse is entirely retrieved by Stanley 
Dance’s exemplary mainstream groups. 
The idea of producing a quartet of trom- 
bones for the (a) set is delightful. 
particularly when Dickenson Morton and 
the little heard George Matthews com- 
pete with Wells for solo honours; the 
Opening blues track is so impressive that 
one hardly dares to play beyond it in 
case the results cannot match the rous- 
ing choruses which succeed one another 
in endless rapture. The amazing thing 
is that the other tracks are just as good, 
including a crisp ensemble sound in the 
opening theme in “Heart”. 

Buck Clayton and Buddy Tate are 
among the additions for the (b) tracks. 
The tribute to “Smack” Henderson is 
mainly a vehicle for Barksdale, whose 
loose rhythmic guitar playing is a feat- 
ure of this side. There are five ex-Basie 
men on the session. of whom Wells and 
Tate please me the most. Pianist Skip 
Hall produces some nice ideas, but lacks 
the force that I would like to find in a 
group of this make-up. Much has been 
written in recent years about the import- 
ance of the mainstreamers, and the in- 
fluence of their work on the path of 
jazz in the future. Possibly the weakest 
point in those writings has been the lack 
of perfect examples (with a few except- 
ions) of the subject under discus‘on. Here 
you will find near perfection, and with 
it comes the chance to hear several 
seldom-recorded, under-rated musicians 
whose place in posterity is assured in 
my mind. 

G.L. 


(a) Dicky Wells (tbn) leading Vic Dickenson, 
Benny Morton, George Matthews (tbns); Skip 
Hall (organ); Major Holley (bs); Jo Jones (d). 
New York, 3/2/58. 

(b) Wells (tbn) leading Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Rudy Rutherford (cit/bari); Buddy Tate (tnr/ 
bari); Hall (p); Everett Barksdale (g); Holley 
(bs); Jones (d). New York, 4/2/58. 


JIMMY W!ITHERSPOON— 
WILBUR DE PARIS BAND 


NEW ORLEANS BLUES: 

Lotus Blossom; Trouble In Mind; Big Fine Girl; 
How Long Blues; Good Rollin’ Blues (174 min) 
—Careless Love; Tain’t Nobody’s Business If 
1 Do; St. Louis Blues; When The Sun Goes Down; 


See See Rider (18 min) 
(London LTZ-K 15150. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


Here is the best Jimmy Witherspoon 
that we have as yet heard on record, 
although in places I am not entirely 
happy that the accompanying band pro- 
vide the best backing for his type of 
blues singing. The De Paris band plays 
a kind of spruced up New Orleans music, 
and Witherspoon is at his most com- 
municative when he gets going in typical 
Kansas City shouting style—in spots the 
two don’t mix exactly as they should. 
However, all-in-all this is a most enter- 
taining album, containing some good, 
robust singing and strong solo work 
from trumpet and clarinet. 


Simeon shows that he is still in the 
forefront of the real jazz clarinettists. 
His tone is beautifully rotund and he 
shows an easy relaxed swing. He fash- 
ions good choruses on “Good Rollin’ ”’, 
“Careless Love” and “Taint Nobody’s 
Business”, and contributes greatly to the 
success of “Sun Goes Down” and 
“Trouble In Mind”. Sidney De Paris 
also sounds good. He plays good, preach- 
ing muted choruses on “Taint Nobody’s 
Business” and “See See Rider”, and his 
open horn on the rocking “Fine Girl” 
is extremely lively. As I have sa‘d there 
are places when the band as a unit seem 
to lack that vital spark, but again on 
such tracks as “How Long” and “Care- 
less Love”, the ensembles move along 
smartly. Do not miss the playing of 
Sonny White, whose lead passages and 
obbligatos are in the best of taste. 


Witherspoon is great. He handles his 
two originals “Big Fine Girl”, and “Good 
Rollin’ ” in typical K.C. style—hollering 
out the lyrics and building up to a fine 
climax. On the slower tunes he sings 
with vigorous expression, his “See See 
Rider” and “How Long” being pungent 
and powerful. I also find “Lotus Blos- 
som” a strangely haunting track. The 
tune, originally called “Marihuana”, has 
a strange, lush quality about it and 
Witherspoon gives it a sensitive treat- 
entirely 


ment, considering it is not 
suited to his style. 

Witherspoon with Sidney De Paris (cnt); 


Wilbur De Paris (tbn); Omer Simeon (cit); 
Sonny White (p); Shep Shepherd (bjo); Bennie 
Moten (bs); Wilbert Kirk (d). New York 1957. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(PART IX) 


Bessie Smith 

The Bessie Smith Story Vol. 1. 

Side 1: St. Louis Blues; I Ain’t Gonna 
Play No Second Fiddle; You’ve Been 
A Good Ole Wagon; Sobbin’ Hearted 
Blues; Reckless Blues; J. C. Holmes 
Blues. 

Side 2: Careless Love; Cold In Hand; 
Nashville Woman’s Blues; Jailhouse 
Blues; Ticket Agent Ease Your Win- 
dow Down; Down Hearted Blues. 

Philips BBL 7019 

The Bessie Smith Story Vol 2. 

Side 1: ‘Weeping Willow Blues; Jazzbo 
Brown From Memphis Town; The Gin 
House Blues; Poor Man’s Blues; Me 
& My Gin; Nobody Knows You When 
You're Down & Out. 

Side 2: Gimme Me A Pigfoot; Take Me 
For A Buggy Ride; Do Your Duty; 
I'm Down In The Dumps; Black 
Mountain Blues; New Orleans Hop 
Scop Blues, Philips BBL 7020 

The Bessie Smith Story Vol. 3. 

Side 1: Alexander's Ragtime Band; Baby 
Doll; Yellow Dog Blues; One & Two 
Blues; Money Blues; After You've 
Gone. 

Side 2: Cake Walking Babies; Young 
Woman's Blues; At The Christmas 
Ball; There'll Be A Hot Time In The 
Old Town Tonight; Lost Your Heart 
Blues; Muddy Water. 

Philips BBL 7042 

The Bessie Smith Story Vol, 4. 

Side 1: Back Water Blues; Preachin’ 
The Blues; Moan You Mourners; He’s 
Got Me Goin’; Blue Spirit Blues; On 
Revival Day. 

Side 2: Trombone Cholly; Send Me To 
The Electric Chair; Long Old Road; 
Shipwreck Blues; Empty Bed Blues 1 
& 2 Philips BBL 7049 

Note—Philips have started breaking 
these volumes down into EP’s the 
first of which contains, Cake Walking 
Babies; Lost Your Head; Young 
Woman’s Blues; Hot Time In The 
Old Town (BBE 12202) and as I write 
this, another EP is due in the shops. 


I have written so much on Bessie in 
the past that there seems little point in 
repeating myself. Her“art is timeless and 
her postion in jazz assured—one might 
almost say that if you have to ask wh»> 
Bessie Smith is, then you know very 
little about the blues or jazz sin-ing 
in general. The four volumes which 
comprise this magnificent set present 
Bessie at her greatest and in all her 


moods. To recommend one volume is 
impossible. My own favourites are per- 
haps One and Three: Volume One has 
the superb and famous Armstrong 
accompaniments. writer could 
ever find words to adequately do justice 
to such a partnership. Volume Three has 
the beautiful song “Baby Doll”, “Young 
Woman’s Blues” and “One & Two 
Blues’; these alone would be enough, 
but in addition there is the rocking 
“After You've Gone’. Somehow the 
money should be found for the 
complete set, for [ can _ assure 
all readers that these are pure 
gold. Grasp the opportunity before 
someone at Philips geis the idea that 
they should be deleted. Perhaps in my 
old age I am becoming sour, but it does 
seem tragic that real artists have been 
pushed into the background. With 
all due respect to such as Mr. Presley 
I feel most strongly on the subject but 
I suspect that “he, too, would be the 
first to acknowledge his debt to the 
great Negro blues singers. 


Trixie Smith 

My Daddy Rocks Me (Parts 1 & 2). 
Vocalion V1017 

Freight Train Blues/Trixie’s Blues 
Vocalion V1006 

Railroad Blues/World’s Jazz Crazy (with 

Armstrong) Jazz Collector L 104 

(Note: the last two tracks also on LP 
London AL 3501). 

Trixie Smith died on September 21, 
1943. She had a full, mellow voice strong- 
ly tinged with vaudeville accents. Her life 
was that of the Negro enterta’ner, 
travelling the various music hall circuits, 
singing in Harlem nightspots or on the 
stage of the famous Apollo theatre. 
Trixie was a favourite among her own 
people, yet oddiy enough her story is 
obscure and the facts hard to discover. 
We do know that as early as 1924 she 
was recording for Paramount. Two titles 
from a 1926 session were issued on 
Tempo (Tempo R 42) many years a70, 
but are no longer obtainable. Titles were 
“Black Bottom Stomp” and “He Like’s 
It Slow’, but these were not representa- 
tive of her best work, being very 
vaudevillian. 

The titles listed above are all worth 
having, the two with Armstrong being 
really outstanding. “Daddy Rocks’ and 
“Freight Train” date from 1938 and 
Bechet and Shavers can be heard in the 
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accompanying group. Perhaps London 
might one day consider issuing some of 
her better work—I have in mind “My 
Unusual Man” and “No Good Man” 


Charlie Spand 
Mississippi Blues (part of an LP 

“Pioneers of Boogie Woogie” on Lon- 

don AL 3537) 

Moanin’ The Blues (from another Lon- 

don LP, AL 3506) 

She’s Got Good Stuff/Big Fat Mama 
Jazz Collector L 18 

It has always seemed odd to me that 
all the very painstaking young men who 
devote so much time to the highly 
skilled job of discography (sometimes 
spending hours and hours on records of 
dubious musical worth) have not done 
something about the artists who have 
made their hobby possible. I hasten to 
add that I am not referring to British 
discographers, who are obviously too 
far away from the actual scene. It is a 
scandal that so many artists and instru- 
mentalists have been allowed to drift into 
obscurity (and in most cases, poverty) 
without some effort being made to h:lp 
them in some way—and at the same time 
get their stories—and even record them 
again! Charlie Spand is an exampe— 
a piano man and singer of great charm 
who made all of his records back in the 
years between the two wars. A subtle 
and delicate pianist with a soft and 
rather sad voice, he cut a number of 
solos and accompanied other art:sts for 
some years and then disappeared, lost 
perhaps, among’ Chicago's teeming 
millions. Spand’s case is one among 
hundreds and this sort of thing is still 
going on, What attempts are being made 
to interview such great m-dern singers 
as Lightnin’ Hopkins, Howlin’ Wolf, 
Smokey Hogg, J. B. Lenore for ex- 
ample? Has anyone tried to search out 
one of the greatest of all singers who 
has returned to the South from whence 
he came, Tommy McLennan? 

All of which may have nothing to do 
with the merits of Mr. Spand, but this 
seems a good time to bring up a qu stion 
of important research and one equally as 
important as discography. How about it, 
American enthusiasts? Time is runn ng 
out. Meanwhile I suggest that readers 
listen to Charlie, and L 18 is an ideal 
disc on which to concentrate. This type 
of singing and playing is seldom heard 
today. 
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PETER RUSSELL 


THE 
JAZZTONE 


ORIGINALS 


With the large number of commercial agreements signed since 
the advent of LP between record companies in this country and 
those in the United States, most of the important jazz labels 
have now found an outlet over here for their wares. This does 
not mean that all the important jazz on these labels is 
available here, but only that it could be. There still remains, 
however, a hard core of ‘small’ American jazz labels who have 
stubbornly, and no doubt for their own good reasons, declined 
to enter into agreement with any British company. There may 
even be some firms who have not been approached by any repre- 
sentative of any company in this country, though this is 
improbable. 

There are, in consequence, a number of jazz LPs on the 
American market which are of great musical importance but 
which are totally unfamiliar to jazz listeners over here, the 
British radio services being what they are. A mention of these 
releases may therefore never be seen in the British jazz press, 
though scores of completely negligible LPs receive detailed 
reviews merely because they have been released here. Insofar 
as jazz recordings are of paramount importance to a proper 
appreciation of the music, it is thought that consideration of 
them should not be limited to those currently available in 
British shops. It is more than time that jazz writers led, rather 
than always following, the record companies’ whims. 


It is hoped that a ball might be started rolling somewhere 
by the following comments on the Jazztone label, a com- 
daratively recent, short-lived, and unexpectedly intelligent 
label with an interesting history. 

Jazztone started life in February, 1955 as an American mail- 
order jazz label. An offshoot of the Concert Hall Society, a 
well-established classical mail order club, widespread advertising 
sparked a considerable initial success. The first issue was a 
10-inch LP sampler, offering for a dollar, forty minutes of jazz 
by Bechet, Parker, Tatum, Clayton, Norvo, Hawkins, Tea- 
garden, Garner, Stewart and Sonny Berman. The Jazztone 
policy, in addition to negotiating for reissue rights, was to 
record new material especially for the label. The first regular 
release was in fact an original recording starring Coleman 
Hawkins, and was well-calculated to create an interest in the 
label. In the final event, only a small proportion of the cata- 
logue presented original material. Reissued material appeared 
from a number of widely scattered labels. Some of it had 
long been unavailable in America (such as that drawn from 
Commodore); other material was still currently in th: catalogue 
of the original recording company (such as Pacific Jazz). Such 
reissued material is not, however, of concern here. 

The Hawkins and all subsequent material appeared on Jazz- 
tone as 12-inch LPs, attractively packaged and with a standard 
eye-catching sleeve design, that was only abandoned at a late 
date, and a black-and-white label that was almost unique in 
being readily legible. The sessions which produced Jazztone’s 
original recordings were organised by George T. Simon, well- 
known in America as editor of “Metronome” magazine from 
1935 to 1955. Though Simon’s journalistic endeavours have not 
always recommended him to readers over here, he is never- 
theless a jazz authority of some standine and proved to be 
quite discerning in his A and R capacity. The sleeve notes, on 
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all but one of the issues noted, have been by Paul Shapler. In 
general, they have been limited to biographical notes. No 
recording dates or composer credits are given on any issues and, 
discographically speaking, the usual quota of inaccurate in- 
formation is given on the sleeves. 

Being a mail order company, the Jazztone releases were 
never listed in the American record catalogues—the “Schwann” 
and the “Jazz ’n’ Pops” catalogues, which are the greatly 
inferior American equivalents of our “Gramophone Popular” 
catalogue. Furthermore, information does not appear to have 
been readily available from Jazztone themselves, who seem 
to have often been reluctant to inform possible, intending, or 
even current subscribers of their intentions. Some of the issues 
disappeared almost immediately from the market, though this 
is not regarded with alarm in America the way it would be over 
here. Notwithstanding this, copies of some issues appeared in 
retail stores, possibly indicating that pressing was surplus 
to the immediate demand. The Jazztone catalogue numbers, 
which run from J1201 to J1285, contain a number of gaps 
which do not appear to have been filled. The existence of a 
complete catalogue of their issues is not known. 

More recently, Jazztone issues have appeared in both France 
and Germany, marketed in those countries through the normal 
retail channels. In France the label appears as “Guilde du 
Jazz”, while Germany retains the Jazztone name with both 
label and sleeve printed in English. Although all the American 
Jazztones have been 12-inch issues, the continental issues have 
been largely in 10-inch and 7-inch form. Catalogue numbers 
in France and Germany seem to correspond. At least one case 
is known where 10-inch Continental issues have been on sale 
in New York City, possibly indicating that pressing may in fact 
have been done in America. 

Latest information has suggested that the label has now 
ceased operation, and the last known issue. ‘““The Big Reunion” 
seems to be virtually unobtainable anywhere. The full story 
of Jazztone has yet to be told, as the incompleteness of the 
above will have made self-evident, but a more dedicated re- 
searcher will be required to elicit the full facts. 

The intentions of this article are to bring to your notice 
those of the Jazztone originals which are believed by this 
writer to be of some musical significance. 


J1201—TIMELESS JAZZ 


COLEMAN HAWKINS ALL STARS: Emmett Berry (tp); Eddie 
Bert (tb); Coleman Hawkins (ts); Billy Taylor (p); Milt Hinton 
b); Jo Jones (d). Early 1955. 

5.40 Get Happy 

5.15 Lullaby of Birdland 

6.45 Out of Nowhere 

5.05 Blue Lou 

6.19 Stompin’ at the Savoy 

6.06 Just You, Just Me 


Hawkins and rhythm section only. 
4.33 If | Had You 
7.34 Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
8.07 Cheek to Cheek 


In starting the label off by a recording under Coleman 
Hawkins’ name Jazztone certainly gave every indication that 
their neart was in the right place. At a time when the only 
recording Hawkins was doing was to the accompan:ment otf 
String-laven studio groups, to hear him again backed by rhythm 
only, and a strongly swinging rhythm at that, was something 
of an event. Latteriy, Hawkins has been recorded in a number 
of excellent contexts, but at the time of this record’s first 
appearance the position was by no means so happy. 

ihree of the tracks here feature Hawkins as tne only horn. 
Apart trom brief interludes by Billy Taylor, these are virtually 
solo vehicles on which Hawkins was able to take long, un- 
hampered rides. As one of the most consistently creative jazz- 
men, it has come to be expected that Hawkins will not often 
let the listener down, and indeed here he fulfils all expectations. 
“Cheek to Cheek” is the highspot of these quartet numbers, 
and of the album, and might well serve as exhibit A in any 
investigation into the superiority of this ‘old-time’ tenor man. 
Hawkins opens this track with several up-tempo choruses of 
stomping, exclaiming tenor where his unsurpassed swing is 
matched by an eager invention. Almost, he seems to be falling 
over himself in his anxiety to get all the ideas that occurred 
to him on this theme down on record as rapidly as possible. 
in some four minutes he states a case that would sway any 
musical jury to his favour. With Milt Hinton and Jo Jones in 
the rhythm section, there was little chance of Hawkjns getting 
insufficient support. Their role here, as throughout the record, 
is an exacting one exactly fulfilled. It would be difficult to 
think of any bass player and drummer who could, together, 
have turned in a more wholly satisfactory job. On “Cheek to 
Cheek” Billy Taylor rises to the challenge of Hawkins’ tour- 
de-force to the best of his ability, which on this particular 
track is very well indeed. Some generalised reservations about 
Taylor will be stated in a moment. If anything mars this 
particular track it is the four-bar chasing which occurs before 
Hawkins takes the number out in a final swinging chorus. The 
chasing—in the order tenor-drums-piano-drums—is very 
excitingly done, and this kind of exercise keeps the musicians 
very much on their toes. On the other hand, this fashionable 
habit doesn’t often help the musical continuity and this case 
is no exception. 

“If I Had You” and “Ain’t Misbehavin’” follow the time- 
honoured sequence of horn (stating the theme and improvising), 
piano (improvising), and horn (closing improvisation with 
increasing return to the melody). The tempos are slow and 
medium respectively, and Hawkins gives appropriately more 
lush treatment as the tempos relax. The embellishments, as is 
usual with him in slower numbers, then dissolve imperceptibly 
into rich rhapsodizing. Many famous jazz musicians are out- 
standing at one range of tempo but have limitations outside 
this range—we would cite Erroll Garner as an outstanding 
example—but Hawkins is dynamic and stomping, or lush and 
rhapsodic (but always hot), as occasion demands. He is, more- 
over, almost always a creative player, and the excitement and 
tension can always be felt to increase when he emerges from 
whatever context. Having attracted immediate attention by his 
entry into a solo, he never disappoints by failing to fulfil his 
promise. This is a mark of greatness that very few soloists 
can uphold. 

The piano choruses on each of these numbers leave much 
to be desired. At the slower tempos, Billy Taylor fails to 
maintain an adequate swing, and instead of the more leisurely 
exposition enabling him to improvise on and develop the theme 
more thoughtfully and with greater subtlety, he uses the extra 
time purely to throw in glittering tinsel that clearly stems from 
Teddy Wilson but lacks Wilson’s always clear-cut purpose and 
instinctive sense of development. The tension, therefore, drops 
sharply when Hawkins stops playing, and only the magnificent 
a of Hinton and Jones keeps the music in the jazz field at 
all. 

With the entry of Emmett Berry and Eddie Bert, Taylor 
receives less of the solo limelight. He does, however, make his 
presence sionificantly felt. He plays fashionably but is found 
disturbing by his continual preoccupation with what, if he 
were a drummer, would be called ‘throwing bombs’. The prime 
function of the pianist in a modern rhythm section is to feed 
chords to the front line that are both helpful for purely 
technical reasons, and stimulating to the line of improvisation 

“the soloist mav take. Only verv secondarily is it his duty to 
provide rhvthmic stimulus behind a soloist. This should be 
the job of the drummer, who must, in any case. perform the 
dutv with subtlety and not by ‘bomb-dropping’—that is, without 
clashing with the rhythmic pattern being set up by the soloist. 


Billy Taylor’s rhythmic disturbances form a disconcerting back- 
ground to the solo line by their sheer irregularity and lack 
of relation to what the soloist is doimg. This tauit, tor such I 
hold it to be, forms a rapidly growing source of irritation 
through this record, as on others on which Taylor has a,p-zared. 
As a device, it is a relic of the wilder days of be-bop when 
the beat was something that had to be disguised at all costs. 

To return to the brass section, Emmett Berry need be dealt 


“with only briefly. As one of the leading jazz trumpet men, he 


has appeared on enough jazz records over past years tor his 
status to be fully appreciated. On this Jazztone he plays more 
open horn than is customary with him, and in places (e.g. “Out 
of Nowhere’”’) combines a clear, full tone with straightforward 
and economical phrasing that plainly indicates a debt to 
Armstrong. His playing throughout the record is thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

In Eddie Bert we have a refugee from more progressive 
fields, and as is frequently the case when such a juxtaposition 
takes place, the younger and more energetic musician takes a 
poor second place to the supposedly tired veterans. Bert, now a 
youthful thirty-six, has been in professional name bands since 
1940. He has had plenty of big band experience that breeds tech- 
nical competence and a healthy approach to blowing. There is, 
however, no substitute for jazz feeling. Bert’s best solo occurs 
on “Get Happy”, where his playing is quite pleasurable. 
Elsewhere it comes very close to being disastrous. 

The choice of tunes for this album is excellent, with the 
possible exception of the rather tiresome “Lullaby of Birdland”. 
As is frequently the case in small groups, the up-tempo per- 
formances make the most favourable impression. These are 
“Cheek to Cheek”, of course, “Get Happy”, “Blue Lou’’, “Stom- 
ping at the Savoy”, and “Just You, Just Me”. “Out of Nowhere” 
is a well-known Hawkins ballad number which he has blown 
better elsewhere (on the Capitol ‘Jazz at Riverside’ album, for 
example, but especially on the old Victor), but on the credit 
side there is Berry’s contribution already mentioned. 

Although IT have rather emphasized the faults on this record, 
it does in fact provide exceptionally fine listening—exceptional 
particularly in so far as it was released at a time when recording 
standards were at a low ebb. With an on-form Berry, the 
Hinton-Jones rhythm team and an ever dominant Hawkins, 
this is a record that anyone will find well worth taking some 
trouble to obtain. Recording quality is excellent, as it is with 
most of the original Jazztone recordings; none of them, how- 
ever. are likely to threaten the leadership of Capitol, Columbia, 
Bethlehem or Roulette at their best. The balance favours 
Hawkins on this issue, which is not a bad point, and favours 
Taylor to the detriment of Hinton and especially Jones, which 
is. 


J1206—A KEYBOARD HISTORY 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS: Mary Lou Williams (p); Wendell 
Marshall (b); Osie Johnson (d). Early 1955. 


3.30 Jericho 
4.00 Amy 
3.30 I Love You 
3.59 Easy Blues 
Piano and bass only. 
5.19 Lullaby of the Leaves 
4.47 | Love Him 
Piano and drums only. 
2.05 Fandangle 
3.33 Roll ’Em 
Piano only. 
3.26 Mama, Pin a Rose on Me 
3.43 Sweet Sue 
2.14 Taurus 
4.40 Talk of the Town 


A number of women have contributed significantly to jazz 
since its early days, and the names of Bessie Smith and Billie 
Holiday spring most readily to mind. Apart from their singing, 
however, the contributions made by women—other than as 
the themes for most of the lyrics ever written—have been 
negligible. Certainly there are women to be found plaving in 
jazz groups on almost every instrument, but the sounds they 
have made as evidenced by the gramophone record haven’t been 
very noteworthy. There are no doubt very good reasons for 
employing them on public appearances, and on other occasions 
to maintain the morale of the musicians. They can and do 
make excellent professional musicians. The really important 
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figures in jazz, however, have to be more than this—they have 
also to be creative. This acid test of creative ability is passed, 
I believe, by only one instrumentalist of the sex, and she is 
Mary Lou Williams, 

Mary Lou (then Mary Elfreda Winn) was born in Pittsburgh 
in 1910, and became professional at fifteen. From 1929 onward 
she started contributing arrangements to the Andy Kirk 
orchestra, and in 1931 joined the group as pianist. She held 
this position for eleven years. During this period her talent 
became generally recognised, not only by Kirk and his audience, 
but by many other musicians and band-leaders. Mary Lou 
Williams arrangements were at one time or another fcatisred 
by many of the name bands of the ‘thirties—Duke Ellington, 
Earl Hines, Louis Armstrong, Benny Goodman, and Tommy 
Dorsey to name a few. (After the ‘thirties, of course, there 
were precious few big bands). Many of Mary Lou’s arrange- 
‘ments were on original themes, and her “Zodiac Suite’ for 
piano is the best-known of her compositions. Throughout her 
career, she has maintained a position among the avant garde 
of jazz development. Mary Lou has experimented with all 
schools and consistently rejected the unpromising developments, 
selecting only such ideas and techniques as might further her 
own personal expression. 

The Jazztone album was recorded in February 1955, shortly 
after Mary Lou’s return from an extended stay in Europe. It 
seems to me to provide the best testimony to her continuing 
authority ever put on record, The album title derives, presum- 
ably, from the first three titles—“Fandangle”, “Mama Pin a Rose 
on Me” and “Roll Em”. Thereafter the selection may be taken 
to be representative of Mary Lou’s current style. “Fandangle” 
is an original in the ragtime idiom, with which Mary Lou was 
once more familiar. Accompaniment i is by Osie Johnson tapping 
percussively on a wood block, and the whole captures a period 
flavour without sounding dated. “Mama Pin a Rose” is a 
moderately paced blues, cast in a barrelhouse mould and with 
that mellow sound which one associates with the pianists of 
Chicago’s South Side. With “Roll ’Em” the accent shifts to 
boogie woogie, in a romping performance that demonstrates a 
surprisingly powerful left hand and the kind of touch associated 
with Cleo Brown or Hazel Scott. If evidence appears on any 
track of the performer's sex, it is on this one. Johnson wisely 
accompanies on brushes. 

“Sweet Sue” moves straight into the contemporary idiom 
with a solo interpretation that is quite outstanding. The theme 
is briefly stated, and the performance then develops logically 
through several choruses in a constantly stimulating manner. 
The use of changing rhythm is particularly well handled. 

“Lullaby of the Leaves” opens with a long ad lib passage, but 
gets down to a steady beat with the entrance of Wendell Marshall. 
Somehow this particular lullaby is more reminiscent of Holly- 
wood than of Harlem. Marshall’s solo is not out of place in 
this soporific setting, and he shows again that he is one of the 
finest bass players anywhere. “Taurus” is one of the short 
pieces from the “Zodiac Suite’ already mentioned. It opens 
like Tatum launching into “The Man I Love” and develops 
into a fascinating exercise, a good deal of it out of tempo but 
with some ominous bass rhythms. This piece should rather be 
judged, and heard, in the context of the complete suite. 

“Jericho”, which opens side two, refers of course to the 
well-known battle of. What is almost always a dreary vehicle 
for jazz improvisation comes out, by virtue of Mary Lou’s 
treatment, as a stimulating and original piece. Johnson lays 
down a battery of Latin Americana in what is now known as 
cha-cha rhythm, against which Mary Lou throws a heavily 
chorded exposition in the locked-hands manner developed by 
Milt Buckner and adopted to some extent by George Shearing 
and Andre Persiany. “I Love Him” is a wholly successful 
original that was written especially for the label. The slightly 
whimsical melody is treated with great tenderness—‘femininity’ 
if you like—at a leisurely tempo. In contrast. “Amy” is a 
straightfordward swinging number at up- tempo, in which it 
becomes clear that Mary Lou can still swing in the contem- 
porary manner as well as anyone. “Talk of the Town” is 
played reflectively, and the best qualities are brought out of 
this very fine tune. “I Love You” is a frivolous exercise in 
single-finger style, of the type which so readily becomes cocktail 
music in inexperienced hands. Mary Lou maintains a strictly 
jazz feel, but nevertheless this is a minor piece. The album 
closes on “Easy Blues”, a return to tweive-bar form in a 
medium tempo construction for which I suspect there was no 
preparation. The mood is predominantly gay. 

This collection makes up one of the most satisfying piano 
albums to be recorded of recent years. 
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J1207—BARRELHOUSE AND BLUES 


SAM PRICE AND HIS KAYCEE STOMPERS: Jonah Jones (tp); Vic 
Dickenson (tb); Pete Brown (as); Sam Price (p); Milt Hinton 
(b); Cozy Cole (d). 1955. 


4.46 Jonah Whales the Blues 
7.23 jumpin’ on 57th 
4.26 Manhattan Biues 
6.22 Pete’s Delta Bound 
Jonah Jones, Pete Brown out. 
5.46 Stormy Weather 
5.34 Waikin’ and Snoutin’ the Boogie 
3.58 Please Dont Talk Asout Me Wuen I’m Gone (voca —SP) 
6.00 Sam’s Pretty Blues (vocal—SP) 
6.02 One Hour 


The small band that Sammy Price dragged through an 
itinerant existence from 1955 onwards brought a large and 
world-wide audience to sudden recognition of a pianist who had 
been around for a good many years without attracting very 
much attention, Price had previously done a good deal of 
recording in his erstwhile capacity of house-pian.st for 
American Decca. He had acted as accompanist to many blues 
and gospel singers, amongst whom Rosetta Tharpe was brought 
particularly to our attention over here. In the ‘forties, Price 
recorded for Mezz Mezzrow’s “King Jazz” label under the 
name of Jimmy Blythe, Jr. 

The group that Sammy Price leads on this Jazztone record- 
ing is quite another thing from the band he took on tour. 
Virtually, the record is a showcase for Vic Dickenson and Price 
himself, both great individualists and both considerable show- 
men. Price is a leading exponent of blues piano and his 
individuality marks him immediately, He treats the piano as 
though it were a piano and not, as is common nowadays, as 
though it were a celeste. Mary Lou Williams has sad that 
Price has ‘a blues piano style that could hardly be bettered’, 
which seems a fair description. His forceful playing in a band 
urges the soloists to dispiay their most assertive mode of ex- 
pression, and he shares with Hines, but with few others, the 
ability to dominate a band. His style would hardly be pe pular 
with many of the modern school of horn men, who haven't 
learnt to be assertive, but in a context such as this he acts 
rather as a catalyst on the full band tracks. Price, of cour:e, 
can nowhere match Hines in brilliance of solo improvisation; 
like many primarily blues pianists, his style has severe |m a- 
tions in both technique and variety. He lacks nothing. however, 
in jazz and especially blues feeling, and while hardly a giant 
in = jazz world, his contributions have tended to be under- 
rated. 

Vic Dickenson is now almost too well known over here ton2 d 
comment. Having by coincidence become almost synonymous 
with the term ‘mainstream’, his individual tone, inventive power 
and considerable instrumental humour have won him justifiab'e 
recognition at a time when the trombone ideal seems to lie in 
the direction of quenching most of the  instrument’s 
characteristics. 

The five tracks on which Dickenson is the only horn are 
distinguished by his fine trombone playing, and by the sur- 
prisingly high rapport between him and Price. “Stormy 
Weather” is ideal material for Vic, who opens and cloves. 
Several choruses are taken by Sammy, whose style is hardly 
one to enhance such a melody. The rhythm tightens percep‘ib'y 
behind his solo, giving a very crisp beat. “Please Don’t Talk 
About Me When I’m Gone”’ is another familiar Dickenson 
number, and as well as playing the opening and closing 
choruses, he provides an interesting obligato to Price’s vocal— 
though he is a long way removed from Charlie Green, we fear. 
Sammy is a fair singer—almost a shouter, reallv—with a 
pleasing voice and confident delivery. His range is limited, but 
he sings in the jazz idiom which in itself is pretty uniaue these 
days, as far as recordings are concerned. On “Sam’s Prettv 
Blues” Dickenson takes two choruses in the middle of the 
number, and plays somewhat shaky blues despite Sammv’s 
exhortation to ‘blow that horn there, blow it’. “One Hour’’ has 
Dickenson muted after his first open chorus, and here he 
dominates the proceedings. He states the theme in his familiar 
drawling manner, then improvises safely but hotly over a verv 
precise rhythm. His coda has a characteristic touch of whimsy. 
“Walkin’ and Shoutin’ the Boogie” is, conversely, a tour-de- 
force for Price, who plays about ten choruses of rocking blues 
with most impressive use of the left hand. Vic opens with a 
forceful chorus, but by the end of Price’s solo he seems to have 
become awed by the power that has been generated and does 
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not appear to pull himself together during the last choruses. 

Win “Manhattan Blues” Jonah Jones enters the arena, but 
solos only for eight bars at the beginning of the last chorus. 
He and Pete Brown play in harmony with D.ckenson during 
the opening chorus and for the final four bars. On this track 
Cozy Cole’s drumming, which throughout the record is quite 
exemplary, generates an exceptional swing. He restricts himself 
largely to basic cymbal rhythms and nowhere on the record 
does he indulge in any orgies of self-esteem. With the final 
three numbers Pete Brown comes out into the open. It is sad 
to reflect on the deterioration that set in when this erstwhile 
king of jump style alto found it necessary to start experimenting 
with the modern idiom. “Everything keeps changing, moving 
ahead, and you've got to get with it” Brown is reported as 
saying, on the sleeve note of his recently-deleted London LP 
“Peter the Great’. You and I will know that the closing words 
of this sentiment are “if you want to eat”. In the dilemma which 
has faced so many of the great musicians of the pre-war era, 
in the last decade, Brown has chosen to toe the line. In an age 
when only ‘cool’ or ‘dixieland’ spelt bread-and-butter, Brown 
was forced to modify his style or quit music. A creative artist 
—as Brown certainly was—is only creative so long as he 
follows his inner convictions, regardless of the consequences. 
Whilst he follows a line of expediency he is unlikely to produce 
anything of original worth, though he may still remain an 
excellent executant. Many musicians have had to compromise 
on thi; point, but have seemingly lost none of their real talent 
in the process, having been able to return to themselves when 
circumstances permitted. Brown, perhaps, has passed the point 
of no return. In the context of this LP, his early style would 
have fitted like a glove; as it is, his adopted anemic style rather 
sticks out like a sore thumb. 

On “Pete’s Delta Mood”, a sixteen-bar theme, Pete Brown 
is strongly featured on opening and closes choruses and has 
two choruses solo. He sounds uncomfortable in many places 
and pitches carelessly. The limelight is stolen during his solo 
by the fiercely growling trumpet work that Jonah puts into 
the background of his first chorus. Jonah then tries ferociously 
to restore the air of gaiety in a performance that would have 
done justice to Cootie Williams. Dickenson and Price also 
solo well. 


“Jonah Whales the Blues’ and “Jumpin’ on 57th” are the two 
best numbers in the album. The first is a medium tempo blues 
that rocks from the first bar. Great exuberance is shown all 
round and the rhythm section maintains a compelling swing in 
a shuffie rhythm that owes something to rhythm and blues 
influences. Jonah solos the most extensively and to best effect; 
his ‘whaling’ is a far cry from the restrained Jonah of the 
Embers environment. “Jumpin’ on 57th” is a fast, riff-based 
trifle with an ad-libbed middle eight. Kicked off by eight bars 
of electrifying drumming, the riff is presented for the first two 
and the last two choruses, the bridge being taken in turn by 
Jonah, Pete Brown, Sammy Price, and Cozy Cole. Everybody 
except Brown and Cole takes a full chorus—Vic has two— 
and Milt Hinton takes the only chorus allocated to him on the 
whole record. One of the few bass players endurable as a 
soloist, Hinton plays throughout the record to his own un- 
approachable form. I doubt if anyone, even Jimmy Blanton, 
will prove to have been so great an influence on his instrument 
when the reckoning is finally called (not too far off now, 
probably). 

This LP is excellently recorded and balanced, and apart from 
‘“Pete’s Delta Bound’ doesn’t have a disappointing track. 
Though some listeners may only care to take Sammy Price in 
this context with reservations, his superiority to most of the 
—— cocktail mixers of the day are demonstrated in every 

ar. 

(To be continued next month). 
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* And here are his other best-selling Hits! * 
* * 
x CHRIS BARBER PLAYS CHRIS BARBER PLUS 1 * 
(4 vol ) 
* (4-10" LPs) CHRIS BARBER MINUS 1 
*« NJE 1013 (7” EP) 
*  GHRIS BARBER IN CONCERT 
G volumes) CHRIS BARBER * 
* 6/15/17 (3-12 LPs) AND HIS JAZZ BAND * 
* ECHOES OF HARLEM High Society: Papa De Da Da * 
LP) NJ 2007 (45 & 78) * 
* CHRIS BARBER’S SKIFFLE GROUP CHRIS BARBER'S JAZZ BAND + 
WITH OTTILIE PATTERSON * 
When The Saints Go Marching In 
* NJE 1007 (7” EP) NJ 2023 (45 & 78) + 
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RECENT 


AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


Anderson, Cat. Cat on a Hot Tin Horn. (12inLP) 


MERCURY MG 36142 


Basie, Count with Joe Will’ams. Memories Ad-Lib. 
(12inLP) ROULETTE R52021 
Basie, Count with Tony Bennett. In Person. 
(12inLP) COLUMBIA CL 1294 
Bushkin, Joe. | get a kick out of Porter. Night 
& Day; Kick Out Of You; Begin The Beguine 
etc CAPITOL ST 1030 
Carter, Benny. Aspects. June In January; February 
Fiesta; I'll Remember April etc. 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4017 & UAS 5017 
(stereo) 
Coltrane, John. Jazz Way Out. (with Wilbur 
Harden, tpt; Curtis Fuller, Tommy Flanagan, 
Art Taylor etc.) (12inLP) SAVOY MG 12131 
Condon, Eddie. Condon A La Carte. (Reissues 
from Commdore 78's) 
COMMODORE FL 30010 
Davis, Miles—Gil Evans. Porgy & Bess. (12inLP) 
COLUMBIA CL 1274 
Dorsey Brothers. A Backward Glance. | Ain’t Got 
Nobody; Sidewalk Blues; Glad Rag Doll etc 
RIVERSIDE 12-834 
Edison, Harry with Zoot, Freddie Green, Nat 
Pierce etc. Stretching Out. (12inLP) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4023, UAS5023 
(stereo) 
Ellington, Duke—Fletcher Henderson. Birth of Big 
~ Band Jazz. RIVERSIDE RLP 12-129 
Ellington, Duke. Deep Purple; Summertime; Jeep 
Is Jumpin’ etc. AAMCO ALP 313 
Fuller, Curtis. Monday Night at Birdland. (12in 
LP stereo & mon.) (with Lee Morgan, Hank 
Mobley etc.) ROULETTE R-52022 
Graas, John. Int. Premiere in Jazz. Jazz Symphony 
No. 1/Jazz Chaconne No. |. (Side one— 
German Festival Symphony Orch. Side two— 
Graas, Fr. Horn; Jack Sheldon, tpt; Bob 
Enevoldsen, tbn; Art Pepper, alto; Buddy 
Collette, woodwinds; Bill Perkins, tnr; Red 
Mitchell, bs; Paul Moer, p; Larry Bunker, d, 
vibes. ANDEX A3003 
Jamal, Ahmad. (12inLPs) 
ARGO 636, 628, 610, 602 
Lieber, Jerry and his Beat Band. Scooby Doo. 
(12inLP) KAPP KL 1127 
Mitchell, Blue. Out of the Blue. (Benny Golson, 
Wynton Kelly, Paul Chambers, Art Blakey, 
Mitchell) It Could Happen To You/When The 
Saints/Blues On My Mind etc. 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12-293 
Orange Blossom Jug Five. Skiffle in Stereo. (D. 
Van Ronk, gtr; S. Charters, cnt, gtr; R. Glynn, 
jug; A. Danberg, wbd; L. Kunstadt, kazoo.) 
LYRICHORD LLST 773 
Roach, Max (with Boston Percussion Ensemble) 
(12inLP stereo & mon.) MERCURY SR 80015 
& MG 36139 


Rugolo, Pete. Adventures in Sound-Brass. 
MERCURY MG 20261 
Smith, Willie ‘The Lion’. The Legend of Willie 
The Lion Smith. (talking and piano) (12inLP) 
GRAND AWARD 33-368 
Spanier, Muggsy. Chicago Jazz. (Spanier, cnt; J. 
Barufaldi, clt; B. Johnson, tbn; C. Nelson, bs; 
B. Gaeto, d; R. Richards, p.) (12inLP) 
RKO ULP-130 
Stewart, Rex & Cootie Williams. The Big Chal- 
lenge. (with Hawkins, Bud Freeman, Brown, 
Higginbotham, Hank Jones, Billy Bauer, Milt 
Hinton, Gus Johnson) Beginning To See The 
Light/Do Nothing Till You Hear From Me/ 
Alphonse & Gaston, Right To Sing The Blues/ 
Walkin My Baby/Lover Has Gone/I Knew You 
When 
AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY G-448 
Vaughan, Sarah with Quincy Jones. Vaughan & 
Violins. That's All/Thrill Is Gone/Day By Day 
etc. MERCURY MG 20370 
Wright, Dempsey. The Wright Approach. (with 
Richie Kamuca, Stan Levy, Victor Feldman, Ben 
Tucker ) ANDEX A30006 
Young, Lester with King Cole Trio. (12inLP) 
SCORE SLP 4019 


BLUES AND FOLK 
Argo Singers, The. Bring Back Those Days/What 
Did He Say? SPECIALITY 912 
Back Home Choir. | Cried Holy/Walk In The 
Sunlight Of His Love RCA 7475 
Berry, Chuck. Almost Grown/Little Queenie 


CHESS 1722 
Bowman, Priscilla. A Rockin’ Good Way/! Ain't 
Givin’ Up ABNER 1018 


Brooklyn All Star Singers. Singing For The Lord/ 
Meet Me In Galilee PEACOCK 1792 
Brown, Nappy. Allright Now/A Long Time 
SAVOY 1562 
Caravans, The. Mary Don't You Weep | & 2 
: SAVOY 1017 
Carawan, Guy. Blue-eyed Girl/Kicking Mule/ 
Freight Train etc. 
: FOLKWAYS FG 3548 
Charles, Bobby. What Can | Do/The Town Is 
Talking IMPERIAL 5579 
Don & Dewey. Big Boy Pete/Farmer John 
SPECIALITY 659 
Easy Riders, The. Wanderin’. Wanderin’ Blzes/ 
John Henry/Old Paint/etc 
COLUMBIA CL 1272 
Five Sons Of Calvary, The. Make Myse!f A* Hom / 
Trav'lin’ Shoes X-SPANN 404 
Golden Suns, The. Crucifixion of Christ/Nothin’ 
| Wouldn’t Do For The Lord 
PINK CLOUDS 796 
Guy, Buddy. This Is The End/You Sure Can’t Do 
ARTISTIC 1503 
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Hooker, John Lee. Maudie/I’m In The Mood 


VEE-JAY 308 

Harmonizing Four, The. In Jerusalem/Happy Home 
VEE-JAY 871 

Hudgins, Joe. Where'd You Stay Last Night/It’s 
Hard To Go DECCA 30854 
Humphries, Teddy. Guitar Pickin’ Fool/What 
Makes You Tough? KING 5182 


Jackson, Mahalia. No Matter How You Pray. 
My Story/What Could | Do?/I Believe/I'm 
On My Way To Canaan/etc. 

APOLLO LP 482 

Jones, Jericho. Blues Knocked On My Door/Save 


Your Lovin’ TODD 45-1007 
Jones, Little Billy. Please Forgive Me/Only A 
Promise ARCADIA 115 
Kindly Shepherds, The. On The Battlefield/Testify 
for Jesus NASHBORO 639 
Land, Eddie. Easy Rockin’/On My Way 

RON 320 

Laurie, Annie. Since | Fell For You/Lost Love 
DELUXE 6182 
Little Esther. It’s So Good/Do You Ever Think 
Of Me? . SAVOY 1563 
Little Walter. Crazy Mixed Up World/My Baby 
Is Sweeter CHECKER 919 
McDowall, Chester ‘Hotsy Totsy’. | Wonder Why/ 
Baby Don't Leave Me DUKE 302 


McGhee, Brownie. Sings The Blues. (12inLP) 
FOLKWAYS FG 3557 
McNeely, Big Jay. Back Shack Track/ Something 
On Your Mind. SWINGIN’ 614 
Milton, Litte. Long Distance Operator/ | Found 
Me A New Love BOBBIN 103 
Radio Four, The. There's Gonna Be Joy/The Road’s 
Rough & Rocky NASHBORO 638 
Reese, Della. Amen. Amen/Jesus Will Answer/ 
Last Mile Of The Way/Nobody Knows The 
Trouble/Rock A My Soul/Hard To Get Along/ 
Up Above My Head/!I Know The Lord/Jesus 
JUBILEE JLP 1083 
Rogers, Jimmy. My Last House/Rock This House 
CHESS 1721 
Skylarks, The. When The World's On Fire/Jesus 
Keep Me Alive NASHBORO 637 

Smith, Effie. Dial That Telephone 1 & II. 

SPOT 103 

Staple Singers, The. The Caravans. (12inLP) 
GOSPEL MG 30901 
Stanley Brothers & Clinch Mountain Boys. How 
Mountain Girls Can Love/She’s More To Be 
Pitied/Train 45/etc KING 615 


Stewart, Princess. I’m A Child Of The King/ 
Tired, Lord 
Staple Singers, The. I'm Learnin’/Going Away 


Storm, Warren. Troubles On My Mind/in My 
Moments Of Sorrow 
The Stars Of Faith. | Shall Wear A Crown/Don’t 
Stop Praying 
Tiny Tim. By My Side/Face To Face 


Yancey, Jimmy & Mama. Pure Blues. (12inLP) 


FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 
JAZZ REPORT 
Chicago Jazz Magazine 


SPECIALITY 913 


VEE-JAY 870 


Book Reviews. 
A 
— sr THE SECOND LINE 


SAVOY 4113 


Sept/Oct, Nov/Dec, 1958. 


DELUXE 6184 Price 2/3 a copy, post free 


Watson, Johnny. The Bear/One More Kiss INDEX 1958 
CLASS 246 Complete Index to 1958 including all record 
p 
Williams, Otis. Watch Dog/My Prayer Tonight reviews. Price 5/- post free. 


DELUXE 6183 JAZZ JOURNAL 


27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 
ATLANTIC 1283 


No. 11. Blind John Davis. Record Reviews; 
1/3 per copy post free 


Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan/Feb, May/June, July/Aug, 


Jazz Bargains 


Thousands of NEW and SLIGHTLY USED JAZZ DISCS at REDUCED PRICES 
Rare BRITISH and AMERICAN RECORDS 78's and L.P’s in stock. Send S.A.E, 
4d. for our MAMMOTH MONTHLY CATALOGUE containing hundreds of 
COLLECTORS ITEMS. All Overseas Orders are sent PURCHASE TAX FREE 
All Records are Insured by us against Damage in Transit. Our Monthly Catalogue 
of New Releases Sent Free on Request. WHEN IN TOWN Call and See US 
and Browse Through Our Stock. Come in and SERVE YOURSELF. EXPERT 
ADVISORY SERVICE froma STAFF OF QUALIFIED JAZZ SPECIALISTS. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD CENTRE (Dept J.J.) 
Ist Floor. 32, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.|I. REGENT 3030 


(Next to Trocadero—Piccadilly Circus) 


JAZZ FOR THE DISCERNING 
ENTHUSIAST 


32-033 WAIL, FRANK, WAIL—featuring the Count Basie sideman Frank Foster. 
32-034 FONTAINEBLEAU—the compositions of Tadd Dameron played by his Orchestra. 
32-035 PERSPECTIVES—the brilliant modern tenor saxophonist Sonny Rollins. 


32-036 TROMBONE BY THREE—displaying the virtuosity of three famous modern trombonists, 
J. J. Johnson, Kai Winding, Benny Green. 


32-037 MUSIC FOR THAT WILD PARTY—swinging modern jazz by the Art Farmer Quintet. 
32-038 WORKTIME—another scintillating performance by the Sonny Rollins Quartet. 

32-039 INFORMAL JAZZ—a free blowing session for moderns. 

32-040 DOWN EAST—featuring a hand-picked group of modern jazz stars. 


* At last! the NEW complete alphabetical catalogue is available at 5/-. 
ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON. W.C.!. 
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Dear Sir, 

I write to ask your permission to use 
the forecourt of your premises as the 
mustering point for my protest rally. At 
7 a.m. on the 3lst May, all interested 
parties (and I hope there will be thou- 
sands of them) will march in silence to 
Trafalgar Square to hear speeches by 
leading Persons in the world of jazz 
protesting that Louis Armstrong did not, 
on his recent tour, play pure jazz. 

All true lovers of jazz will be aware 
that for some thirty years Louis Arm- 
strong has been featured as an enter- 
tainer rather than as an outstanding jazz 
instrumentalist, as he was_ previously. 
Although many of his records and 
motion pictures have portrayed him as 
a versatile entertainer, those who know 
jazz to be a True Art Form (perhaps the 
only valid artistic concept of the twentieth 
century) can only be disappointed at 
Armstrong’s failure to play “Potato 
Head Blues”, “Come Back Sweet Papa” 
and his other successes of the twenties. 
He did, at the concert I attended, play 
“Basin Street Blues”, but, to my horror, 
shattered the artistic cohesion of the 
whole by playing a verse which did not 
appear on his original recording of this 
great Authentic Jazz number. This verse 
was, I bel:eve, composed by two white 
musicians who did not have a Pure Jazz 
background. 

I hope your readers will support this 
venture in their thousands. If they do not 
I will march in the company of the man 
next door who is a True Jazz enthusiast. 


B. J. BULGIN, 
Rednal. 


P.S.—I have just been to see the man 
next door. He was listening to the F re- 
house Five’s recording of “Five Foot 
Two, Eyes Of Blue’. After pointing out 
that this was a commercialised pastiche 
played by musicians outside the Pure 
Tradition I asked if he would carry a 
flag in my march. 

He said he enjoyed the Firehouse Five 
and had enjoyed the Louis concerts and 
I could go to hell. So I came home. 

But he needn't think he’s going to 
borrow my lawnmower this year! 


CLIFFORD BROWN 


Dear Sir, 


Herew:th some corrections to the 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


Clifford Brown discography in March 

Jazz Journal: 

Lou Donaldson Sextet: 45-1647 has 
Brownie Speaks/U Go To My Head 
only. Bellarosa is not on BNLP 1526. 

J. J. Johnson’s band: VgE LDE 124 does 
not contain either of the alternate 
takes. /t Could Happen To You is on 
BNLP 1506, not 1505, 

C. Brown Sextet: Brownie Eyes, is not 
on BNLP 1526. 

Art Blakey Quintet: Donaldson is not 
present on Once In A While. 

The two versions of Quicksilver on 
BNLP 1521 and 1522 are different. 
Correct title of Mirah is Mayreh. 

Brown-Roach Quintet: No tenor on 
Clifford's Axe. 

Clifford Brown Ensemble: Daahoud and 
Joy Spring also on Vogue LAE 12111. 
Recorded in Hollywood. 

N.B.—all August sessions recorded in 
Hollywood. 

Brown-Roach Quintet: 
Darn That Dream. 
No tenor on Ghost Of A Chance. 

No trumpet or tenor on I'll String 
Along With You. 

Clifford Brown Ensemble: 
Vogue LAE i211]. 

Jam Session: name of pianists are Ritchie 
Poweli/Junior Mance. 

N.B.—all December 1954 and 1955 
sessions recorded in New York. 

Brown-Roach Quintet: add to 24 Feb. 
1955 session: /f 1 Love Again, issued 
on EmA MG 36037, EmA EJL 1278. 
The Blues Walk is unissued. 

Add to 4 Jan. 1956 session: Time 
(12422), EmA MG 26070, EmA EJL 
1253. 

Trumpet out on Count Your Blessings. 


M. G. SHERA, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 


No trumpet on 


all also on 


BUT WHO? 


Dear Sir, 

I consider myself to be an average 
jazz fan, my main interests lying in the 
big-band field. I like Basie, Ellington. 
Lunceford, Hampton, Gillespie, Herman 
and Kenton. 

I have been reading your excellent 
magazine for three years and its arrival 
each month is eagerly awaited. Normally 
I find myself in agreement with the views 
expressed by the majority of your con- 
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tributors, although, naturally, there are 
minor differences ‘of opinion. On the 
subject of Stan Kenton, however, I seem 
to be completely at variance with each 
and every one of your team. 

My introduction to jazz came through 
Kenton’s “Peanut Vendor”. I suppose the 
path from that point is well trodden and 
familiar to many, but I have never lost 
my interest in Stanley. You can imagine 
my disgust, therefore, at each dig at 
“The Man” which has appeared in your 
columns. The latest addition to a long 
list of virtually libellous statements is 
the “critique” by Gerald Lascelles of 
“The Kenton Era” and “Back to Balboa”. 
To dismiss as relatively unimportant five 
LPs covering the 18 year career of the 
biggest white influence in jazz in almost 
the same number of lines is, to my mind, 
sacriligeous. Mr. Lascelles obviously has 
no time for Kenton. I suggest, therefore, 
that he sticks to his own speciality— 
piano jazz, and if Kenton records have 
to be reviewed, that they be passed to 
someone who knows something about 
both the man and his music. 

I enjoy reading record reviews, particu- 
larly when the critic has a wide know- 
ledge of his subject—Mr, Dance, to cite 
just one example. But to hand records 
to a fellow who obviously knows nothing 
about the music or the music-maker is 
merely making a mockery of the whole 
object of record reviewing, which, surely, 
is to give the bewildered fan a guiding 
hand through the maze of jazz records 
being aimed at a spendthrift public. 

Mr. Dance knows his Ellington, and - 
is the obvious choice when a review of 
an Ellington record is reqiured. Surely it 
would not be too hard to find someone 
who is keen enough on Kenton to write 
a constructive criticism of his work 
rather than the perpetual destructive 
blurbs which we have come to expect. 


MICHAEL W. DONNELLEY, 
Leeds 7. 


AMERICAN LABELS 


Dear Sir, 

I was interested to see the appearance 
of your list of American record labels 
showing the companies which handle 
distribution in this country. 

I have kept records and notes on ths 
subject for several years, and I am 
writing to point out that you only 
quoted half the labels that London 
Records handle. What happened to:— 


Savoy Sun 

Dot Speciality 

Essex Unique 
Bethlehem 

All of the above are examples of 


current American labels available in 
Britain on the London label which did 
not appear on your list. I expect there 
are many others—why not compile a 
comprehensive summary and publish a 
full page article and complete list in a 
future issue? 


D. A. VINCENT, 
Bexley, Kent. 


LAST OF THE LINE - 


Dear Sir, 

Bravo to Tom Barton for writing a 
letter putting the relationship between 
Ken Colyer and the jazz masters of New 
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Orleans into true perspective. Such words 
as “revivalist” and “copyist’, while 
appropriate enough to most traditional 
stylists in Europe, are but spiteful barbs 
when applied to one of Colyer’s sta.ure. 
Confining ourselves, for the moment, 
to New Oreans trumpet players, the 
dynasty reads as follows—Bolden, Bunk 
Johnson, Freddie Keppard, Chris Kelly, 
Buddy Petit, Mutt Carey, Wooden Joe 
Nicholas, Kid Shots Mad:son, Elmer 
Talbert, Kid Thomas, Kid Howard and 
Ken Colyer, the order being one of 
chronology rather than precedence. One 
might ask why King Oliver’s name has 
been omitted from my list; it is omitted 
because of misconceptions that are un- 
happily common both here and in 
Europe. Oliver, Olivier, Celestin and 
Armstrong all belong to a different 
school which must be assessed quite 
separately. They were entertainers rather 
than jazz musicians though, of course, 
their music was rooted in the pure jazz 
idiom. Oliver and, more particularly, 
Armstrong had great techn cal ability 
but after leaving New Orleans they no 
longer, strictly speaking, played New 
Orleans jazz. Although they indulged to 
a degree in improvisation it was con- 
trolled improvisation and both tended to 
lean more heavily on arrangements. 
After a year in New Orleans I can 
only confirm what noted critics like 
Samuel-Charters have written, that New 
Orleans jazz is disappearing from the 
city with alarming swiftness. But, like 
the learning of the Hellenes that later 
took root in Alexandria, I believe that 
the seeds of New Orleans jazz have been 


successfully transplanted to the shores of 
tne old world and to England in parti- 
cular. The success of this manifests .tself 
in the form of Ken Colyer, to whom all 
credit must go for separating truth from 
falsehood. Nor is this opinion based upon 
groundless fanaticism, but upon the judg- 
ment of all the musicians in New Orleans 
who heard Ken during his two visits 
to the city. Surely praise from this quarter 
must carry weight, even with those most 
prejudiced. 

With the survival of New Orleans jazz 
at stake, the professional critics could 
better occupy their time building up, 
rather than tearing down the one man 
who, without taint or aim of self- 
aggrandisement, has made himself worthy 
ot King Bolden’s crown. One wonders, 
too, how great a share of the responsi- 
bility the critics must bear for the lost 
sense of direction, growing ever more 
apparent, among those who started out 
with good intentions. The compasses of 
such as Humphrey Lyttelton have gone 
completely haywire, with the result that 
they have , to use the current expression, 
gone ‘mainstream’, Yet originally, the 
good seed fell on these men also, and 
even the musical profession has ethics. 
Within these ethics there is a certain lati- 
tude, but to exceed this latitude is 
perversion. 

Is. it, then, to be Keats or Kerouac, 
Bunk or Brubeck, Michelangelo or Miro? 
Are we to follow the Morons or a 
Messiah? 


MICHAEL SLATTER, 
New Orleans, La. 


UNMISTAKABLY ART 


Dear Sir, 

I would like to point out that the 
drummer on Side One of the Milt Jack- 
son LP—‘“Plenty, Plenty Soul”—is un- 
mistakably Art Blakey, and not Connie 
Kay as stated by your reviewer Mr. 
Peter Tanner. 


DOUGLAS HALLUMS, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


UNCONVINCED 


Dear Sirs, 

Perhaps you would allow me a few 
lines to comment on Chris Roby’s letter 
(April). Having studied blues and blues 
singers for a considerable number of 
years I am not unfamiliar with the theory 
that Walter Davis and Walter Roland 
are one and the same person. However, 
I am very far from being convinced that 
this is correct. If Mr. Roby has some 
inside knowledge on this subject perhaps 
he would be kind enough to divulge it 
to us lesser mortals. Apart from having 
the same Christian name, I find only a 
slight resemblance between either the 
playing or singing of these two men. 

Finally, let me say that all of us who 
write for J.J. do the best we can to be 
accurate. At times we make mistakes, 
but I am not at all sure that one has 
been made in this case! 


D. STEWART-BAXTER, 
Brighton. 


Join the JAZZ BOOK CLUB 


VVherever jazz fans gather there is debate and discus- 
sion, as well as music: who sat in on that session in 
1928 when . . . ? who plays that cornet solo in... ? 
what happened to 


who wrote... 


? was Bix as great as the legend... ? 
The books we issue in Jazz Book Club trace the 
story of jazz, define it and evaluate it, tell 
about the men and women who made it as 
singers, soloists and sidemen. They are 
the authoritative books on your kind of 
music, chosen for you by Rex Harris, 
Humphrey Lyttelton and Gerald Lascelles 

and issued complete and unabridged at the 

bargain price of 6s. each, every other 

month. Currently .. . 


? where did bop begin... ? 


Elsewhere 25s.; 


June 
Dictionary of Jazz 


by Hugues Panassie 


This is a work of reference in which every ; 
jazz lover, however well up in the 

subject, will find a mine of infor- 

mation. From A to Z every per-ormer 
composer, the tunes—a work of de- 

voted research and genuine scholarship 

to which Louis Armstron 
an acute, characteristic 


Jazz Book Club Edition only 6s. 


‘oreword. 


choices and 
1 will join the Jazz Book Club from.............+0++ charge to my 
(month), purchase six choices published in alter- account. 
nate months, and give one month’s notice if | CQ Young Man 
wish to resign thereafter. with a Horn 
1 will pay 6s. (plus 9d. postage and packing} 6s. 


has contributed 


Jazz in Britain 
by David Boulton : 

Foreword by Chris Barber who writes of this 

unique book: ‘‘This book not only set out for 

me the events which | already know of, but also 
gave me, for the first time, a great deal of 
information about earlier attempts to play jazz 
here . . . A penetrating —- of the present 
situation!’’ With photograp 


Duke Ellington: His Life & Music 
Edited by Peter Gammond 


Fifteen 
examine the genius of the Duke, trace his successive 
orchestras and discuss some of his greatest records. . 
With discography, personnel charts and ge 
“The most authoritative thing about Duke El 

that exists’’—Ken Sykora. 

Elsewhere 25s.; Jazz Book Club Edition only 6s. 


To the JAZZ BOOK CLUB, 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.1 following back 


for each book on receipt. . 
C—O | enclose 40s. 6d. (36s. pius 4s. 6d. postag> QO Count Basie 
and packing) for six books. (Overseas and E’re. and his 
Prepayment for six books is requested ). Orch>stra 6s. 


August 


“A 
Eisewhere 18s.; 
Jazz Book Club edition only 6:. 


October 
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171. Rex 


A number of readers have asked for 
personrel information concerning two 
Rex Stewart recordings on Parlophone 
R3102 and R3108 and the latest requests 
have come from John Hart of Oxford 
and M. G. Shera of London. Dreamer's 
Blues/Shady Side of the Street/Pawnee/ 
Three Horn Parlay were recorded on 
July 30, 1945 by Rex Stewart, cnt; Tyree 
Glenn, tbn, vib; Earl Bostic, alt; Cecil 
Scott, ten; Dave Rivera, p; Brick Fleagle, 
g; Alvin Raglin, bs; J. C. Heard, d 


172. Blue Belle of Chicago 

On page 114 of Jazz Directory are 
some records by blues singer Blue Belle 
concerning which information is scanty. 
Some years ago I made a note of the 
matrix numbers for Mean Bloodhound 
Blues end Death Valley Moan from a 
copy of Okeh 8704 owned by Coventry 
collector Jim Tipton and these are 
W82052A and W402165B_ respectively. 
Having recently acquired Okeh 8483 and 
8538 I can add some further information 
regarding matrix numbers, recording 
dates and accompaniment. On the first 
of these two records the matrix num- 
bers for Crying For Daddy Blues and 
High Water Blues are W80821A and 
W80822A and for Boa Constrictor Blues 
and Sneakin’ Lizard Blues on Okeh 
8538 matrix numbers are W82048A and 
W82050B. The accompaniment of all 
titles except Boa Constrictor Blues is by 
piano and guitar. From aural evidence 
I am quite certain that the guitarist is 
Lonnie Johnson but I cannot identify the 
pianist. The aural indentification of the 
guitarist is partly confirmed by the fact 
that matrix W80816 recorded on May 
2, 1927 is an unissued title by Lonnie 
Johnson and matrix number W80831 re- 
corded the following day is Lonnie John- 
son’s Backwater Blues. Therefore Cryin 
For Daddy Blues (W80821A) and High 
Water Blues (80822A) would have been 
recorded on either May 2 or 3, 1927. 
On December 13, 1927 Lonn‘e Johnson 
recorded Sweet Potato Blues (W82053A) 
and Tombstone Blues (W82054) and 
then joined Armstrong’s Hot Five for 
Hotter Than That (W82055B) and Savoy 
Blues (W82056A). Therefore it is almost 
certain that Boa  Constrictor Blues 
(W82048A), Sneakin’ Lizard Blues 
(W82050B and Mean Bloodhound Blues 
(W82052A) were recorded on the same 
day but if the previous day then there is 
similar confirmation of the aural identifi- 


INFORMATION 


cation of Lonnie Johnson as the guitarist 


as he recorded Low Land Moan 
(W82043A) on December 12, 1927. On 
page 833 of Jazz Directory the location 
for these Lonnie Johnson titles is given 
as New York City but this is incorrect 
and should be amended to Chicago. On 
Boa Constrictor Blues the accompaniment 
is by violin and piano and as Lonnie 
Johnson is known to have played the 


’ former instrument at this period he may 


be the violinist on this title. If readers 
have any further information on these or 
any other recordings by blues singer Blue 
Belle please write and give full details 
of matrix numbers, accompaniment and 
aural identification. 


173. Tampa Red 


The personnel of one of the few race 
blues discs ever issued by E.M.I. Records 
has been requested by W. R. Smith of 
Liverpool, and this is Since Baby’s Been 
Gone/Pretty Baby Blues by Tampa Red 
on HMV J0301. Derek Coller, who is 
compiling a Tampa Red discography, 
has provided the following details. The 
first title has matrix number E1-VB-490-1 
and the second title El-VB-492-1 and 
both were recorded in Chicago on March 
20, 1951 with Hudson Whittaker (Tampa 
Red), g, vel; Johnnie Jones, p; Ransom 
Knowling, bs; Odie Payne, d. The first 
title has a kazoo chorus (probably Tampa 
Red), and a unison vocal whilst the 
second title is mainly a vocal duet with 
a third person joining in at the end. Any 
further information regarding the iden- 
tity of the vocalists other than Tampa 
Red would be welcome. 


174. Assorted Questions 


The assistance of readers would be 
welcomed in providing answers to the 
following assortment of discographical 
queries. For Peter Hills of Wrexham the 
personnel and recording date of The 
Yale Blues (N95210) and Deep River 
Blues (N95219) on Perfect P331. Same 
information required for F. A. Fellows 
of West Bromwich who has a recording 
of St. Louis Blues by the Mississippi Trio 
on Piccadilly 490. A group called the 
American Jazz Band is puzzling J. A. 
Davenport of Gerrard’s Cross who has 
two German Odeon discs (no catalogue 
numbers given) on which they play Love 
Bird/Rose of Washington Square and 
I’m a Jazz Vampire/Pousanen Trot. Bix 
Roscoe, who should send his address, 
wants to know the personnel for Slowin’ 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


Down Blues (32703) by Oliver Naylor’s 
Orchestra on HMV_ B2079 and G. W. 
Skidmore of Brixton Hill, London, has 
asked for personnel and recording dates 
for Chloe (W400671) and J Still Remem- 
ber You (400574) by The Tampa Blues 
Artists on another old issue, this time 
Parlophone R183. Derrick Rooney of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, has sent in a 
poser regarding an LP on the American 
Plymouth label. The group is named 
Cozy Cole and his All Stars but there 
are no sleeve notes and no_ personnel, 
though Mr. Rooney says that Don Byas 
and Clyde Hart are listed on the cover 
and Red Norvo on the label. Unfortun- 
ately Derrick Rooney does not give the 
titles of the various numbers but he 
remarks that the group on one side con- 
sists of tpt; clt; ten; bar; vib; p; g; bs; 
d; with the third, fifth and ninth instru- 
ments played by Don Byas, Red Norvo 
and Cozy Cole. Thomas is listed as part 
composer of most of the originals and 
so the trumpeter could be Joe Thomas. 
According to Mr. Rooney the second 
side has a different trumpeter and pianist 
and possibly a different rhythm section. 
According to the label the recording 
was made in Europe but this seems 
rather doubtful. Another query from far 
afield comes from Colin Baugh in Maran- 
hao, Brazil who requires the personnel 
for the LP entitled Hefti Hot ’n Hearty 
by Neal Hefti and his Orchestra on the 
American Epic label. Finally two items 
from J. A. Davenport of Gerrards Cross 
and G. Pate of Burnley. The first men- 
tioned wants the personnel of Ivory Joe 
Hunter's /f You See My Baby and I Had 
a Girl on MGM K11459 and Mr. Pate 
wants the personnel and recording date 
for Deep River Blues and The Devil Is 
Afraid Of Music by Willard Robison and 
his Piano on Pathe Actuelle E11282. If 
anyone has some information on any of 
this mixed assortment of queries please 
send in the data so that these readers’ 
problems can be cleared up. 


175. Jazz Background 


A. P. Jeveons of Leamington Spa saw 
a Canadian film recently which was 
called Dangerous Age. Apparently the 
background music was extremely exciting 
and interesting in the modern jazz idiom 
and Mr. Jeveons would like to know 
who recorded the soundtrack. He suspects 
that Chico Hamilton and Bud Shank 
may be two of the musicians but perhaps 
some jazz loving film fan can provide 
the answer for him. 
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LESTER YOUNG- 
Continued from page 9 


Holiday-Wilson context, Lester Young 
is indeed very much more than an 
accompanying voice behind the Holiday 
solos. He is as vital a part of the vocal 
chorus as Billie’s voice, and on sides like 
“Laughing at Life” and “Without Your 
Love” it is difficult not to regard the 
performance as an antiphony between 
voice and saxophone. It was a symbiotic 
relationship of the subtlest aesthetic 
sensitivity. 

The Young who recorded in his last 
years with JATP was by no means the 
passenger that some of his generation have 
become in the current world of jazz. He 
was still capable of deeply emotional 
playing, but he was only tenuously related 
to the quicksilver young man of the 1930s 
who so exasperated his fellow  tenor- 
player in the Basie band, the late Herschel 
Evans. The later Lester Young played 
with an indolence and a grosser tone 
which were really alien to the beauty of 
the prewar style. In this sense, his imita- 
tors really did sound more like Lester 


ROY ELDRIDGE- 
Continued from page \ 


He was once asked his opinion of revival- 
ist jazz and his answer was: “I heard 
one... that get’s a little far back 
for me. I've been playing for a thousand 
years, but that’s about a thousand years 
before me”. 

Such self-deflating humour is typical 
of Roy. His irreverent attitude and lively 
temperament have sustained him over the 
years, through countless jam sessions at 
the Metropole Bar in New York where 
stars like the Hawk, Red Allen and 
Buster Bailey have to compete for atten- 
tion with the noisy drunks. An inveterate 
muscian, he bemoans the present lack of 


Young than Lester Young did, for by 
the time the Allen Eagers and Paul 
Quinichettes had got off an almost perfect 
likeness, Lester himself had changed 
almost beyond recognition. 

The misconception about Young is that 
he gave to the tenor saxophone a coher- 
ence it had never possessed before. The 
truth is that it was Hawkins and not 
Young who elevated the saxophone from 
its status as a vaudeville joke. What 
Lester Young did was to offer to the 
young musician an alternative coherence 
to the one Hawkins had created. Young’s 
style freed the soloist from the hot breath 
of the romantic, from the great tide of 
arpeggios, taught jazz the lessons of econ- 
omy it is still inclined to overlook. The 
superb lucidity of his thought, the great 
formal beauty of his solos and the quick- 
silver properties of his technique in the 
days of his greatness ensure beyond any 
shadow of doubt that in the story of jazz 
he will figure as one of its very few 
genuine geniuses. But it is vital to re- 
member that when one regards Lester 
Young in this way, what one really 
means is the Young Lester. 


many hours racing around in a taxi with 
his trumpet in his hand looking for a 
chance or a place to sit in. Hawk once 
remarked that if there was a_ session 
within twenty miles Roy would be there! 

On his last appearance in this country, 
with Jazz at the Philharmonic, he 
astonished many of his critics by the 
power and inventiveness of his perfor- 
mance, despite the fact that, badly 
placed on the bill, he was pushed on 
unceremoniously in company with Cole- 
man Hawkins and an unsuitable rhythm 
section. 

His return will be eagerly awaited by 
those who know his playing—for far 
from being a spent force, “Little Jazz” 
remains one of the few genuine giants 
of jazz. 
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The Swi wing Shop Page 


AND STILL THEY COME! 


McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. Peggy/I’d Love It/Gee, Ain’t | Good to You/ Miss Hannah/The 

Way I Feel Today/Wherever There’s a Will/Selling That Stuff/Beedle Um Bum/Zonky/Baby Won't You 

PCH?/OK Baby/If I Could Be With You/Never Swat a Fly/3 others 12” 59/6 
2) BAD LUCK BLUES. Lonnie Johnson-Blue Ghost/New Falling Rain; Kokomo Arnold-Bad Luck BI./ Red 

Beans and Rice; Sleepy John Estes-Someday Baby/Jailhouse BI.; Lightnin’ Hopkins-Highway BI./Bad 

Things On My Mind: others by Peetie Wheatstraw, Cousin Joe, Joe Turner, Red Nelson, Cecil Gant, 


Lem Johnson (14 tracks in all) 12” 59/6 
3) MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS Vol. 1. The Music of the Streets/The Music of Mardi Gras 12” 65)- 
4) MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS Vol. 2. Music of the Eureka Brass Band 12” 65/- 
5) JAZZ, Vol. 8 (The Big Bands 1924-1934). Henderson Moten, Russell. Ellington. Charlie Johnson, 

McKinney’s C.P., etc., etc., etc. 12” 65 - 
6) JAZZ, Vol. 10 (Boogie Woogie, Jump, Kansas City). Jim Jackson, Charlie Spand, Lofton, Yancey, Pete 

Johnson, Ammons, Moten’s Orch., K. C. Seven, Andy Kirk, Jay McShann, etc. etc. 12” 65 - 
7) JAZZ, Vol. 3 (New Orleans). ‘Oliver, Morton, Hot Seven, N.O.R.K., Red Onion J.B., Bunk’s Brass Band 

and Orig. Superior Bd., J. Dodds Orch., N.O. Wanderers, Dallas Jug Bd. 12” 65/- 


(Note: the last five each have specially prepared notes included) 
8) JELLY ROLL MORTON. If Someone Would Only Love Me/Jungle BI.’ Hyena Stomp/ Billy Goat St. 


Grandpa’s Spells/Dead Man BI./Smoke House BI./Sidewalk BI. 10° 396 
9) WASHBOARD SAM. I’ve Been Treated Wrong/Diggin’ My Potatoes/Mountain Bl./Phantom Black 

Snake/Little Leg Woman/Hit the Highway/Gonna Kcep My Hair Parted/Booker T. BL., etc. 10° 39/6 
10) SAMMY PRICE’S TEXAS BLUESICIANS. Swing That Rhythm/Gotta Boogie/Clarinet Creole /Helene’s 

BI./Swinging K.C. Style/Blues des Chaussures Neuves 10° 39/6 
11) ART TATUM. Sept. Song/I Hadn’t Anyone Till You/ Night and Day/Jitterbug Waltz) You're Driving 

Me Crazy/Stars Fell On Alabama/Smoke Gets In Your Eyes/Blue Moon 12” 42/6 
12) ART PEPPER QUINTET. Pepper Returns/Broadway/You Go To My Head/ Angle Wings/ Funny BI. 

Five More/Minority/Patricia/ Mambo de la Pinta/Walking Out Blues 12” 49/6 


13) JOE NEWMAN OCTET. Top Hat, White Tie etc./You Can Depend On Me/We'll Be Together 
Again/It’s Bad For Me/Exactly Like You/Shameful Roger/The Daughter of Miss Thing/Sometimes 


I'm Happy/Sweethearts On Parade/Slats/Lament For a Lost Love/Perfidia 12” 49/6 
14) JAZZ GILLUM. Reckless Rider/Whiskey Head Bl./Got to Reap What You Sow/J. G. Blues 7” 19/6 
15) WASHBOARD SAM. Back Door/CCC Blues/She Belongs to the Devil/Broadcast BI. 1” 19/6 
16) PETE JOHNSON—HOT LIPS PAGE—JOE TURNER. 627 Stomp/Piney Brown/South/ Lafayette 7” 19/6 
17) COUNT BASIE (w. Lester Young). Shoe Shine Boy/Lady Be Good/B. Woogie/Lester Leaps In 7” 19/6 


18) BECHET—DE PARIS BROS GROUP. Walkin’ and Talkin’/Quiet Please/Cliff's Boogie/J. Creepers 7” 19/6 
19) LIONEL HAMPTON (w. Lucky Thompson etc.). Dark Eyes/Lionel Choo Choo/Romeo’s Gone Now 7” 19/6 


20) IDA MAE MACK. Mr. 49 BI./Elm St. BI./Goodbye Rider/Wrong Doin’ Daddy 7” 19/6 

21) WINGY MANNONE. Basin St./Dallas Bl./Rhythm Saved the World/Sing Me a Swing Song 7” 19/6 

22) BENNY GOODMAN. All the Cats Join In/After You've Gone/Changes Made 7” 19/6 

23) CHARLIE PARKER—DIZZY—RED NORVO. Congo Blues/Get Happy 7 19/6 

24) LEADBELLY. Red X Store Bl./On My Last Go Round/Rock Island Line/Take This Hammer 7” 19/6 
All enquiries to: — 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


— 


* % & During 1958 we satisfied customers in over THIRTY countries! You are not alone! 
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VOGUE 


THE GREATEST 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


NEW RELEASES 


CONTEMPORARY 
THE WEST COAST SOUND 
SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 
LAC 12138 


Grasshopper/La Mucura/Summer Night/ 
Afrodesia/You and the night and the 
music/Gazelle/Sweets/Spring is here/ 
Mallets/You're getting to be a habit with 
me/You’re my thrill/Fugue 


NOW SPIN THIS! 
MEL HENKE Vol. 2 
LAC 12154 


In a little Spanish Town/Little rock get- 
away/Mean to me/Toccata in A/Stardust/ 
Turkey in the straw/Shock treatment/ 
Pennies from heaven/Tea for two/I sur- 
render dear/Cocky coo-coo clock/In a 
mist/Frenzied flight 


HAROLD IN THE LAND OF JAZZ 
HAROLD LAND 
LAC 12178 


Speak low/Delirium/You don’t know what 
love is/Nieta/Grooveyard/Lydia’s lament/ 
Smack up 


Feathers 


NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 

KISMET 

A JAZZ INTERPRETATION BY THE 
MASTERSOUNDS 

LAE 12179 


Overture/Not since Ninevah/The Olive 
tree/Stranger in Paradise/And this is my 
beloved/Night of my _ nights/Sands of 
time/ Gesticulate rhymes have 1/The 
Olive tree/Not since Ninevha/Baubles, 
bangle and beads/Fate/And this is my 
Beloved/Stranger in Paradise 


SONNY STITT plays arrangements by 
QUINCY JONES 
LAE 12171 


My funny Valentine/Sonny’s bunny/Come 
rain or come shine/Love walked in/If you 
could see me now/Quince/Stardust/Lover 


OLD BOTTLE NEW WINE 
GIL EVANS & HIS ORCHESTRA 
LAE 12173 


St. Louis blues/King Porter Stomp/Willow 
tree/Struttin’ with some barbecue/Lester 
leaps in/’Round midnight/Manteca/Bird 


NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 


JOHNNY SMITH plays 
JIMMY VAN HEUSEN 
LAE 12169 


Deep in a dream/So help me/Nancy/ 
Polka dots and Moonbeams/Darn that 
dream/Imagination 

But beautiful/Swinging on a star/I could 
have told you/It could happen to you/ 
Oh! you crazy moon/I| thought about you/ 


SELDON POWELL 
LAE 12184 


Go first class/Why was | born/Love is 
just around the corner/Someone to watch 
over me/Count fleet/Autumn nocturne/ 
Swingsville/Ohio/Summertime 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 
NOSTALGIA REVISITED 
THE BANJO KINGS 


LAG 12174 

School days/l wonder who’s kissing her 
now/Take me out to the ball game/Wait 
till the sun shines Nellie/Oh, dem golden 
slippers/Beautiful dreamer/Chicken pickin’ 
reel/The band played on/I want a girl/ 
Sidewalks of New York/My Gal Sal/My 
wild Irish Rose/I’ll take you home again 
Kathleen/Banjo happy 


3 great musicals in 
by the unsurpassed originators ! 


Shelly Manne & his Friends’ — 
xodern jazz performances 


Britain’s favourite jazz album! Number one seller 
on the charts! Shelly Manne & His Friends, Anére 
Previn and Leroy Vinnegar, in the first modern 
jazz performance of the score of the successful 
show. On The Street Where You Live, I’ve Grown 
Accustomed To Her Face, etc... . LAC12100 


MORE PREVIN & HIS PALS 


SHELLY MAN 


Great tunes from Rodgers and Hart’s score—i 
Could Write A Book, Bewitched, I'm Talking With 
My Pal, Zip, etc.—by André Previn & His Pals, 
Shelly Manne and Red Mitchell . . . ranging from 
easy-swing to funk to up-tempo to haunting 
ballad. LAC12126 


ANDRE PREVIN & HISPALS 


(‘SHELLY MANNE AND RE 


André Previn & His Pals, Shelly Manne and Red 
Mitchell, in a great modern jazz album of Lerner- 
Loewe’s ‘‘Gigi’’ score. Says composer Loewe: 
“André Previn did it again. ‘My Fair Lady’ was 
sensational, and this new one is every bit as 
great.’’ The Parisians, | Remember It Well, Thank 
Heaven For Little Girls, etc... . LAC12144 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 


CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE Id. MONTHLY 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 


113 FULHAM ROAD, 


LONDON, S.W.3. Tel: 


KNI 4256-7-8 
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